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TOGETHER. 


BY MRS. R. C. WATERSTON, 





The following tribute to Col. Robert G. Shaw and 
his colored soldiers was written shortly after they 
fellat Fort Wagner, July 18, 1863 
O fair-haired Northern hero, 
With thy guard of dusky hue, 
Up from the field of battle, 
Rise to the last review! 


Sweep downward, holy angels, 
In legions dazzling bright, 

And bear these souls together 
3efore Christ’s throne of light. 


The Master, who remembers 

The cross, the thorns, the spear, 
Smiles on the risen freedmen, 

As their ransomed souls appear. 


And thou, young, generous spirit, 
What will thy welcome be? 

“Thou hast aided the down-trodden, 
Thou hast done it unto me!” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
At Charlotte, N. C., at the Southern 


Gr) 


Presbyterian Assembly on May 22, the 
committee on bills and overtures made a 
partial report recommending that women 
be forbidden the use of pulpits for public 
addresses to mixed audiences, and that it 
be pronounced improper to give notices of 
such meetings. ‘This precipitated a lively 
debate. Dr. Pitzon took the position that 
while the Bible absolutely forbade female 
ordination, it did not forbid all kinds of 
Public testimony by women. Dr. Walden 
and Dr. Smoot strongly advocated the 
adoption of the report. The order of the 
day put an end to the debate. 





> —— 


What sort of Christianity is this, which 
forgets that God made man male and fe- 
male in His image and gave them joint 
dominion, which denies that in Christ 
Jesus there is neither male nor female, 
but all are one? ~The Southern Presbyte- 
lan attitude towards women is only 
whitewashed heathenism. 


—-—e 








Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, with her 
Comrade, Miss Lillian Lees, has pene- 
trated the Turkish lines at Canea and 
Visited the Cretan camp. She gives, in a 
letter to the Boston Herald, dated April 
0, vivid sketch of the desolation and 
misery that everywhere prevails, and of 
the heroic fortitude of the Cretan women, 
one of whom she thus describes: 


‘ With me, hand-in-hand, went the beau- 
iful wife of the owner of the house We 
— not speak to each other, but eyes 
td smiles are eloquent, and I know as 
Well as if I spoke her language what that 
*ar little girl—for she was only seven- 
h 0—meant to tell me, when she dropped 
ot tears on my hand and drew her pretty 
ae hand across her throat. Her father 
td mother had both been killed in one of 
ried peace, and her husband had mar- 
her earlier than he otherwise would 
thes One to save her from falling into 
® hands of the soldiers. I took a snap- 
7 ot of her before we left, and the earnest- 
®88 with which the husband begged for 





one told of his love for his orphan wife. 
It was quite touching when a number of 
the village women came round us—some 
of them had come long distances from 
their mountain hiding-places just to geta 
handshake and show their babies, whom 
we kissed and praised as in duty bound. 


-_--- 








In Cambridge, England, last week, the 
applications of the young women students 
for honorary degrees to which their exami- 
nations fairly entitled them, was denied by 
the University Senate by a majority of 
nearly three to one. Although the propo- 
sition expressly excepted the right to vote 
in the management of the University 
which the male holders of degrees possess, 
it was treated with angry contempt. The 
undergraduate students, as a _ body, 
viciously opposed the proposition, and 
became fairly riotous. They hooted those 
who supported the reform, and fired 
crackers even in the Senate House, and 
made the night lurid with bonfires and 
powder. They put up insulting effigies 
of girl-students and such mottoes as “Get 
you to Girton, Beatrice. Get you to 
Newnham. Here is no place for maids.” 








-_--— 


No arguments were offered against the 
reform. The argument for it was that of 
equal privilege for equal work; the in- 
justice of shutting out women, many of 
whom must be teachers, from the best 
opportunities for education and from the 
public credit their work has earned. 
There is no sense in the assertion, ‘‘This 
is no place for maids,’’ Cambridge is 
famous for mathematics. Why should 
not maids study mathematics, since they 
have to teach it? There is nothing about 
mathematics that makes it improper for 
maids to take a degree with youths, 
There is little of the recitation system in 
the English university corresponding to 
that of the American university, and 
studies are carried on privately with a 
tutor, or by lectures, and tested by written 
examinations, so that the familiarity of 
our class recitations does not exist. No 
impropriety or indelicacy is suggested by 
the privilege that a girl taught at the 
separate college at Girton may take a 
Cambridge degree. 


—_-- 


Here are the objections: ‘Oxford and 
Cambridge are 
the up,er class. No one imagines that 
young women of that class generally can 
be thrown together in a place of educa- 
tion with young men. Of the female stu- 
dents at American universities, most are 
of the poorer class, and intending to be- 
come teachers. If women are admitted to 
degrees, the whole system of competitive 
examination will give way, for the senti- 
ment of sex must be strangely altered be- 
fore young men can be brought to contend 
against young women in competitive ex- 
aminations.”’ 


-_-—- 


Commenting on the above, the New 
York Independent says: 


This is not easy to understand. Cannot 
the young men who are willing to insult 
the maids with the effigy of a young wo- 
man in bloomers on a bicycle, hung up in 
front of the Senate House, bring them- 
selves to the mild rivalry of a written ex- 
amination? Perhaps men do not play golf 
or whist against women in England. More 
likely they do not want rivals in the teach- 
ing field. 





The Boston Herald says: 


The defeat of the proposition appears 
to have been brought about in a peculiar 
way. It is said that a large number of 
the students in one branch of the univer- 
sity subscribed to an oath not to take 
degrees at the commencement in June if 
women were also permitted to take degrees. 
Others subscribed for fireworks to be 
used in case the proposal to allow women 
to receive degrees was rejected, and as 
much money as might be necessary to 
purchase rotten eggs with which to pelt 
the supporters of the project if it should 
be successful. All this reads like a strug- 
gle among thugs and blackguards, rather 
than a contest in a great university whose 
fame is as broad as both Continents, 





The Boston Globe says: 


England’s famous old university has 
been sadly disgraced, and it will be long, 
very long, before the body of under- 
graduates there will be able to redeem 
Cambridge from the stigma which has 
been placed upon her through the ignoble 
victory over justice and progress which 
was won yesterday, largely through ruf- 
fianly misrepresentation and terrorism. 
One thing is sure. Such a ‘“‘success,’’ so 
won, will do much to arouse an enlight- 
ened and progressive public sentiment in 
England in favor of equal rights in educa- 
tion, and in favor, also, of a sweeping 
reform in the conditions of university 





the finishing schools of | 


life under which such a reversion to houd- 
lumism is possible. 


—_——— — 


In Cuba, Gen. Weyler has ordered all 
men,.women and children to go into the 
towns, where, in consequence, they are 
slowly dying of starvation. If any of 
these starving wretches escape into the 
country, for the purpose of trying to pro- 
long life, they are shot down without 
mercy. In the four western provinces of 
Cuba, said to be “‘pacified,’’ there is liter- 
ally no one, except the rebels, living out- 
side the towns, This wholesale killing off 
of the peaceable population may be war, 
but it looks more like purposeless slaugh- 
ter. In fact, it is only against the help- 
less ‘‘pacificos’’ that Gen Weyler seems to 
have had any success. 


-ai>ea>— 








The noon meeting last Tuesday, at the 
Old South Meeting-house, in behalf of the 
work of the Union of Greek Women at 
Athens, was very impressive. Addresses 
were made by Bishop Lawrence, Mr. 
Edward Robinson, Rev. Philip 8S. Moxom, 
D. D., Congressman Samuel J. Barrows, 
and Prof. James Irving Manatt, former 
U.S. Consul at Athens, and now profes- 
sor of Greek literature and history in 
Brown University. Special attention was 
called to the splendid devotion of the 
Greek women to the cause of their country. 


-_<-e -—_—_—- 





Armenian distress continues, and is 
likely to be aggravated by the Greek war, 
both by internal complications and by the 
diverted attention of the world. At one 
village, recently visited by President Gates 
of Harpoot, more than a hundred persons 
were sick, out of a population of seven 
hundred. Few have any bedding or other 
physical comforts. - Bread rations are 
issued to 1,143 personsin Harpoot. The 
four shelters for orphans in the city are 
full, with thirty in each. The exodus to 
America of some of the most efficient 
native helpers still further cripples the 
work. The Armenians were never in 
greater need of help »nd sympathy than 
now. 


-_-- 


MRS. CHANT IN CRETE. 





Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant has sent to 
the American papers a letter dated Canea, 
Crete, April 20, 1897. Mrs. Chant tells 
the story of the journey made from Canea 
to the camp of Col. Vassos by herself and 
her comrade, Miss Lillian Lees, accompa- 
nied by a gentleman who had joined them 
in Athens. They endured hardships and 
encountered dangers in going through a 
devastated country held by hostile armies, 
but returned in safety and rich in mem- 
orable experiences. In conclusion, Mrs. 
Chant writes: 


And now perhaps it may be asked, why 
did we undertake this difficult mission, 
and what have we accomplished? First of 
all, we hoped when we entered Canea that 
it would be possible to start a hospital 
there, and we took with us all the neces- 
sary supplies for nursing and tending the 
wounds of a considerable number of peo- 
ple. We intended that our hospital should 
be for all, whether the patient was Turk 
or Christian. We found that the wounded 
outside of the Greek camp had either died, 
recovered or fled with other refugees ; 
that the Turks had a pretty decent hospi- 
tal of their own in the barracks; that they 
would not have accepted our services, as 
their hatred of the Christian is so pro- 
found. The only illness rife in the half- 
ruined town was small-pox, and the Mus- 
sulman victims walked about the streets 
with the utmost calmness with pustules 
all out thick upon them. The only thing 
left for us to do was to take the nourish- 
ing stores to the place where they were so 
welcome, and at the same time take in 
them a message of England’s profound 
sympathy for the Greeks in their strug- 
gle to help the Cretans break away from 
the yoke that the Armenians have found 
so unbearable. 

Also I had letters from the wives, 
mothers, sisters and sweethearts of the 
men who had given up their homes in 
Athens to fight in Crete, and delivered 
them safely to those starving for news of 
home inside the circle of that stupid 
blockade; and last, but not least, we took 
a message of cheer to a brave man in the 
hour of his loneliness, at the risk of our 
lives. 

Meanwhile, our other five companions 
who set out with us to share the hardships 
and the dangers, are now in Athens. 
Some of them were at Larissa when the 
Turks took possession, and had to fly with 
their patients for their lives; and some 
were at Volo, and had to come away with- 
out their baggage in the stampede; and 
all have shown that in the hour of a na- 
tion’s need it is the women highly trained 
to noble labor, to whom men may look 
for their best helpmeets. 

It is not at present easy to see what is 
to be the outcome of the struggle between 





that Europe and the civilized world can 
look calmly on, and let the brave little 
people who have tackled a savage foe go 
under in the contest. It is Christianity 
versus Mohammedanism—the Mussulman 
versus the Christian; 
ever 80 poor a specimen, and some of the 
former among the best specimens of the 
Eastern world, the line is too strictly 
drawn between them now as in former 
centuries. The Turk stands in the way 
of all advance of family life to something 
better than the harem, and the Christian 
stands for the purification of the family. 
Prostitution, as flaunted in our Christian 
cities, is a shame and a disgrace to our 
boasted Christianity, but in its very open 
shame it does less injury to the future 
generation than the colossal degradation 
of women, sanctioned both by State and 
religion, when the Sultan of Turkey goes 
to say his prayers in the imperial mosque 
at Constantinople, and his contingent of 
the imperial harem sits in the carriages 
guarded by the eunuchs, and explains to 
an appreciative population in wordless 
eloquence that women have no souls to be 
saved, only bodies that are very much in 
the way sometimes. 

This is the broad outline that future 
history will draw, in spite of all the side 
issues and the international jealousies 
that so obscure the question in the minds 
of some good people. 


+> ee-—___——_ 


WOMEN’S GOOD CIVIC WORK. 





Dr. Lyman Abbott’s paper, the Outlook, 
praises the good work done by women in 
politics, as follows: 


The practical service that women can 
render in securing good government, and 
creating public sentiment for good govern- 
ment, has been demonstrated very clearly 
by two women’s organizations in New 
York. The Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Civil Service Reform Association was or- 
ganized over one year ago. The object of 
the Auxiliary is to assist the Civil Service 
Reform Association in the dissemination 
of information through public meetings; 
by distribution of literature; by creating 
public sentiment in favor of honest gov- 
ernment, divorced from dishonest politics; 
by appearing at public hearings; by rais- 
ing money to assist the Civil Service Re- 
form Association. Public meetings have 
been held, private lectures given, classes 
formed to study the practical workings of 
Civil Service Reform, investigations con- 
ducted that have resulted in preventing 
the nomination of certain men for high 
public positions by revealing the methods 
employed by them in carrying on public 
business when in public employ in minor 
positions. The Auxiliary has interested 











Turkey and Greece, but itis hard to think 


women of all classes in Civil Service Re- 
form, and that in itself proves its public 
service. 

The League for Political Education, in 
coéperation with the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Civil Service Reform Association, 
has conducted a series of public lectures. 
It has started Assembly District investiga- 
tion, which will result in an immense fund 
of knowledge of inestimable value to the 
advocates of good government. Its maps, 
when completed, will give the educational, 
religious, recreative, and philanthropic or- 
ganizations in each district; the saloons; 
the classes of houses; the condition of the 
streets; the kind of pavement, etc. It 
will bring out, as has never before been 
done, the employments engaged in; the 
number of tenants and workers; parks, 
fountains, statues, width of street, and 
trees on each block, in every Assembly 
District in the Greater New York; and 
the results of investigation of each school 
building and its sanitary condition. The 
work of investigation is to be continued, 
and reported monthly. Women in the 
tenement-house districts have been inter- 
ested, and are carrying on investigations 
in their own neighborhoods. This work 
cannot be done by men—that is, by the 
class of men whose services would be 
valuable—for they have not the leisure. 
An evidence in one direction of the value 
of Assembly District investigation is the 
action taken respecting a kindergarten 
which is to be abandoned in the Nine- 
teenth Assembly District for lack of funds. 
To put graphically before the people of 
wealth the need of maintaining this kin- 
dergarten, the records of the Nineteenth 
Assembly District were consulted, show- 
ing that eighteen hundred children of the 
kindergarten age—three to seven years— 
were out of school in that one Assembly 
District, one of the most crowded in the 
whole city. 

We are often told that women must not 
vote because they have not time to inform 
themselves on public questions. But here 
is the Outlook praising women—even the 
hard-working ‘‘women in the tenement 
house districts’’—for undertaking arduous 
public work requiring a great deal of time. 
Furthermore, the Outlook declares that 
this work cannot be done by men, because 
“they have not the leisure’! As Mr. 
Squeers says, ‘‘Here’s richness!”’ 

Seriously, we are very glad to have 
women undertake such work: first, for the 
sake of the good work itself, and second, 
because it makes more conspicuous the 
absurdity of refusing to let women’s 
opinions have direct expression at the 
ballot-box. A. 8. B, 





and be the latter | 


| CONCERNING WOMEN, 


QUEEN Victoria has sixty-seven living 
descendants. Yet it issaid that if women 
are allowed to take an interest in politics, 
| the human race will become extinct. 
| 


Mrs. LIVERMORE has delivered six dif- 
| ferent lectures in Lowell, Mass., during 
| the last five months, before six different 
| societies, and has addressed a different 
| audience on each occasion. She is to 
deliver the address before the G. A. R., at 
Andover, Mass., on Memorial Day. 

Miss CHRISTINE Law, of Springfield, 
has been appointed assistant clerk of 
courts. Miss Law is said to be the first 
young woman in Massachusetts to receive 
this distinction. She has won it through 
her conscientious work as chief assistant 
in the office under Robert O. Morris. The 
appointment is for three years. 


Mrs. ELLEN M. MAson, president of 
the North Conway Woman’s Club, and 
one of the vice-presidents of the New 
Hampshire State Federation, has been 
elected president of the Audubon Society 
of North Conway and vicinity. Mrs. 
Mason has always been greatly interested 
in the preservation of the song-birds, and 
she will do much to help the work of this 
society locally, besides joining in the 
general movement against the cruel exter- 
mination of the little people of the air. 


Miss Grace H. Kuprer, under the 
title of “Stories of Long Ago,” presents in 
a new dress forty interesting Greek myths 
and legends, written in a charming style, 
for children from eight to twelve years of 
age. The book also contains many of the 
best short poems suitable for children, 
based on the myths of the Greeks. One is 
surprised to find how much the greater 
English poets have been attracted to the 
subjects of these tales. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated by D. C. Heath & Co., 
with twenty productions of world-famous 
statues and paintings. 


Miss Lucy WHEELOCK gave a recep- 





tion to the Baroness von Bulow last Tues- 
day evening, at her home on Dartmouth 
Street. The senior class of Miss Wheel- 
ock’s school for kindergarten teachers 
assisted in receiving. Later in the even- 
ing, these thirty or forty charming girls 
seated themselves on the stairs and sang 
in chorus a number of kindergarten songs, 
with appropriate action. It was a pretty 
sight, and some of the educators present 
compared the staircase to Jacob’s ladder, 
because of the number of angels on it. 
Miss Stone sang delightfully, and the 
Baroness, a sweet-faced young German 
lady, seemed to enjoy meeting the guests. 


Mrs. MARIA LoNGWoRTH STORER, 
wife of Bellamy Storer, the newly ap- 
pointed minister to Belgium, has been 
experimenting for five years at her pot- 
tery kilns at her home in Cincinnati and 
in Washington with new glazes for artistic 
wares. She has achieved something new 
in art. For a year she has been working 
in copper, and a wonderful glaze is the 
result. She has tried experiments that 
few commercial firms would undertake, 
because of their great cost. It is entirely 
Mrs. Storer’s own invention, and bears no 
resemblance to the famed wares of the 
Rookwood pottery, of which institution 
Mrs. Storer was the founder. The new 
glaze is a dull color, with curious mottled 
effects. There are beautiful spots in it. 
It feels, as one strokes it, something like 
fur. Mrs. Storer last year exhibited at 
the Paris Salon some pieces of ware of 
strong vivid color effects made by herself. 


Miss MARIE ADA MOLINEux, Pu. D;, 
returned on Friday last after a month’s 
absence, to preside at a meeting of the 
West Roxbury Browning Society. She 
spoke at Hartford, Conn., before the 
Motherhood Section of the Hartford 
Sociological Society on Bacteriology, be- 
fore the Saturday Morning Club on Andrea 
del Sarto, and toa Mission Club on Pre- 
servation of Health. In Catskill, N. Y., 
she gave her paper on Andrea del Sarto, 
illustrated by Browning’s poem and stere- 
opticon, before a large audience, under 
the auspices of the Monday Historical 
Society. While in New York she was the 
guest of Sorosis, and in East Orange was 
present at the interesting Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary exercises of the Woman’s 
Club. On Monday of this week Miss 
Molineux was invited to read a short 
paper at the Brookline Equal Suffrage 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Schlesinger, 
where the special entertainment was Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall’s ‘‘Laughing Philos- 
opher;’’ and on Tuesday she was elected 
secretary of the Boston Browning Society. 
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FEMINISM IN FRANCE. 


; I. 

When, shortly before the Franco-Ger- 
man War, Villiers de Lisle Adam pro- 
duced his play ‘‘La Révolte,” it was with- 
drawn from the boards of the Vaudeville, 
after some three or four performances, 
amid a general chorus of condemnation. 
The play, which asserts in a tentative 
fashion a woman’s right to self-develop- 
ment, independently of her husband's 
direct interests, was held to be, as the 
author subsequently phrased it, injurious 
to the morality of the bourse and the 
boulevards. Last winter “La Révolte’”’ 
was revived at the Odéon, and met with a 
sympathetic, even an enthusiastic, recep- 
tion, its moral teaching surprising, if any- 
thing, by its moderation; for whereas 
Ibsen makes Nora persist in her revolt to 
the bitter end, Lisle Adam, his precursor 
by ten years, drives Elizabeth back into 
conjugal servitude, 

This suggestive fact may be taken as an 
indication of the notable change that has 
come over French thought in respect to 
the social position of woman since the fall 
of the third empire. That change is 
mainly due to the growth among our 
Gallic neighbors of ‘Feminism,’ the ele- 
gant French variant of what we in Eng- 
land bluntly call women’s rights. And 
“feminism” to-day is a force to be 
reckoned with, whether in social life, in 
polities, or in literature. After much 
lurking in backgrounds and frequenting 
of holes and corners, in spite of much 
flouting from conventionality and much 
frowning down from religion, feminism 
has suddenly emerged of late into broad 
daylight, and has developed into a practi- 
cal question of the hour, with which seri- 
ous journals and recognized “‘literature”’ 
condescend to concern themselves. 

A strong-minded French woman, clamor- 
ing for the suffrage and making speeches 
on public platforms, seems to us a contra- 
diction in terms, so accustomed are we to 
the conventional heroine of modern 
French fiction and modern French drama; 
a creature compounded variously of sen- 
suality and jealousy, vain, fickle, frivo- 
lous, with a fatal gift for intrigue, whose 
most solid virtue is her undeniable taste 
in dress. 

The portrait is so ludicrous a caricature 
for all who can boast the smallest per- 
sonal acquaintance with thé average 
French woman, adorned as she is with 
admirable social and practical qualities, 
that it is amazing how it could ever have 
come to be carelessly accepted as a more 
or less accurate presentment. Our only 
excuse is that numbers of her gifted com- 
patriots have deliberately chosen to adopt 
this grotesque view of the sex, and have 
devoted their best work and their most 
brilliant talents to presenting this ab- 
normal type to the world as representa- 
tive of a whole nation. It is in great 
measure as a protest against this literary 
perversity, this moral blindness which has 
sullied the pages of all but the greatest 
French writers of the century, that the 
new feminist movement has arisen. It is 
against what has grown to be the tradi- 
tional attitude of the French man towards 
the French woman, an attitude that has 
penetrated into all ranks of society, that 
educated Frengh women, aided by not a 
few of the sterner sex, are revolting to- 
day. From the first it has been an intel- 
lectual and literary rather than a demo- 
cratic movement; it has sprung from the 
imaginative brain of the writer and 
thinker rather than from the painful ex- 
perience of the sufferer, and it is spread- 
ing to-day from the cultured few to the 
uneducated many. 

In several of its aspects the movement 
differs profoundly from that with which 
we have so long been familiar in England. 
With us, women have devoted their main 
energies to carrying certain definite re- 
forms by act of Parliament. They have 
descended frankly into the political arena 
and have fought men with their own 
weapons. In France politics, as we under- 
stand them, have entered for very little 
into the question. French women as yet 
care practically nothing about the vote; 
they have not contemplated the possibility 
of a woman deputy, and they scarcely 
even crave after representation on muni- 
cipal bodies, There are, of course, very 
definite grievances from which they suffer 
and for which they claim redress. They 
demand the right of voting for the 
Chambers of Commerce and the Conseils 
des Prud’ hommes, a very important privi- 
lege for all who are engaged in trade; the 
right to sit on the Conseil de Famille, the 
very backbone of French family life; the 
right to act as legal guardians to their 
own children after the father’s death; and 
above all, the right of married women to 
the exclusive possession of their own 
earnings. But these eminently reasonable 
reforms have not hitherto been brought 
forward with any degree of insistence, 
and although quite recently a departure 
of a more practical nature has been made 
by Madame Schmahl, an Englishwoman 
by birth, and editor of L’ Avant-Courriere, 





not more than one or two, at the most, 
have as yet been incorporated into definite 
bills to be laid before the Chamber. 
French women hitherto have devoted 
themselves rather to creating an atmos- 
phere favorable to their own development, 
and to promoting a sense of the antagon- 
ism that exists between the law which 
decrees the absolute inferiority of the sex, 
and the facts which prove her complete 
natural equality. Thus feminism—a word, 
by the way, first introduced into the lan- 
guage by Fourier—may be described as 
representing a certain state of mind, an 
atmosphere of thought, opposed, indeed, 
by its very essence to that which has in- 
spired that vast section of modern French 
literature occupied with questions of sex, 
but which has not yet crystallized into an 
aggressive agitation for reform. And so, 
where the practical English woman pours 
her energies into political associations and 
petitions to Parliament, her French sister 
finds, for the present at least, a sufficient 
expression of her needs in the issuing of 
brochures and leaflets, in the now fash- 
ionable “conference” and in a perfervid 
flow of talk. For us, reduced to its sim- 
plest expression, women’s rights is a mat- 
ter of elementary justice; for French 
women it is above all a sentiment, a chiv- 
alrous rehabilitation of their sex to the 
place from which it has been dethroned 
by the selfishness and cruelty of man. 

Frankly, there is a good deal of what 
English women would feel tempted to 
denounce as ‘silly vaporing’’ in the 
French movement, but before harshly 
criticizing our neighbors, we should bear 
in mind the profound moral and intel- 
lectual differences which, on all subjects, 
divide the Latin from the Anglo-Saxon 
race, making it impossible to judge them 
according to any single standard. And in 
this particular instance it must be remem- 
bered further that, in all matters relating 
to women’s work and women’s independ- 
ence, we are at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury ahead of all the nations of central 
and southern Europe, and that their 
women are struggling to-day with the 
same forces of custom and prejudice 
against which cur first generation of 
women reformers made successful war. 
—Virginia M. Crawford, in Fortnightly 
Review. 
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.WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 


At a recent meeting of the Detroit 
Equal Suffrage Society, Mary A. Willard. 
M. D., said in part: 


We have been told why the women 
failed to register: many because they 
were indifferent; many because a multi- 
plicity of home cares drove the subject 
from their minds; but more because they 
were deceived and disheartened. What 
are we going to do about it? What prac- 
tical lessons can we learn from it? We 
are not here to condole with each other, 
shed a few tears, and then sink into ‘‘in- 
nocuous desuetude.” We are here to 
show, first of all, our firm and unalterable 
determination never to ‘‘desert the ship;” 
to sink or swim with it and in it; to 
‘fight it out on this line if it takes” a 
thousand ages! 

Shall we live that length of time? Yes! 
Lucy Stone was never more thoroughly 
alive than she is at this moment. Our 
principles, our thoughts, our words will 
live, and we live in them. So let us think 
and work for the future as well as for the 
present. 

What matters it that a few women have 
failed to register, and so will be deprived 
of voting for a school inspector? What 
would have been effected if every woman 
in the city had registered, and on April 
5 should vote? A little education. So 
far it would do a little good. Education 
is what we need, and education is what 
we are getting. For my part, I am hearti- 
ly glad that we have had this experience. 
It shows us what to expect in the future. 
At present there is no great issue at stake 
for which our votes are needed; some 
time they may be needed even in matters 
pertaining to the school—that little bit of 
a corner of politics which we are allowed 
to enter. It is well to know what to ex- 
pect from our dear brothers, and be pre- 
pared. If they are determined to array 
themselves against us, as they are, it is 
better that we know it now, when it does 
not matter so much, and be forewarned 
against the time when it will matter. 

But, after all, sisters, let us be just to 
the better element of men, and honest 
with ourselves. If men are unfair to us, 
as they are in many things, let us not be 
unfair to them. Let us look the matter 
squarely in the face, and ask ourselves if 
wise, thinking men have not some reason 
to dread the advent of women into general 
politics. Are women, as a rule, sufficient- 
ly well versed in political science to use 
the franchise intelligently? We know 
that they are not. Ido not say that they 
cannot become so; I know that they can. 
I do not say that the men, as a mass, are 
any better fitted to wield the ballot than 
are the mass of the women; I know that 
they are not. But let us not rush into 
politics, providing we could get there, 
until we are ready for it. Let us educate 
ourselves and our sex; to do this, agitate, 
agitate, agitate. The men will help us to 
agitate. (They have agitated us consid- 
erably already.) 

We are not satisfied with the way in 
which men conduct political affairs. Let 
us see to it that when we take hold of the 
reins of government with them, we shall 
know how to drive. Let us study politics, 
the science of government; let us study 








mankind, including womankind. Let us 
not waste our precious breath, and ruffle 
our serene tempers by accusing men of 
injustice or trickery. We have heard 
about the ‘“‘muddy pool of politics,’ of 
knavery, wire-pulling, and countless other 
unpleasant things. Let us believe that 
they exist, and will exist, in a measure, 
even after we become enfranchised; as 
long as the Evil One controls mankind. 
Our obtaining the franchise will not 
emancipate the world. It takes a Christ 
to do that, and nineteen hundred years 
have not been time enough even for Him. 
Let us not expect the impossible, and 
then we shall not be disappointed. But 
let us fit ourselves for the possible, expect 
it, work for it, and never relax our efforts 
until we secure it. 
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A COLORADO GIRL. 

“It’s hard to work out of your 
broughten up,’’ was the quaint language 
of an old woman who found difficulty in 
overcoming the prejudices of early edu- 
cation. Though reared in the conserva- 
tive city of Orange, N.J., Miss Minnie 
Reynolds was ‘‘free born.” As a chief 
worker in the campaign which won suf- 
frage for the women of Colorado, a brief 
sketch of her career may interest the 
readers of the JoURNAL. 

Five years ago this spirited young 
woman yielded to the voice which has 
called many a brave soul, ‘Get thee out 
of thy country and from thy kindred, unto 
a land that I shall shew thee,’ and 
came, a stranger,,to the young State of 
Colorado. Coupled with the purpose to 
do with the might what the hands find to 
do, was that “holy discontent’’ which is 
always on the alert for larger opportuni- 
ties. So, while Miss Reynolds faithfully 
taught the little school in the mining 
camp of Pitkin, her eager mind was ready 
to ‘‘doe the next thynge.’’ The leisure mo- 
ments of the ‘‘school-marm’’ were em- 
ployed in writing mining news for various 
newspapers, and so “the next thynge’’ 
presented itself. It chanced that the 
Rocky Mountain News, the largest journal 
of Denver, was in need of a correspondent 
in Pitkin. Miss Reynolds offered her 
services, signing the letter of application 
with her initials only. The answer, ‘You 
are just the man we are looking for’’ 
showed the impression made of strength 
and executive ability which are usually 
attributed to masculine minds, but which 
are as truly a part of the feminine mental 
equipment. 

‘“‘The next thynge’’ found Miss Reynolds 
in Aspen, where she was employed on the 
Leader in the capacity of local reporter. 
A change in the management left the 
proprietor suddenly without city editor, 
and Miss Reynolds was hastily summoned. 
She stepped into the breach with courage 
and skill, and was engaged as city editor 
and staff combined of the daily paper. 
The story of her success is told by one 
who knew the life of the busy woman: 

She made frien’s among all kinds of 
people, and the men were so interested 
and amused to see a woman reporter in a 
mining camp that they helped her in 
every way possible. The policemen would 
walk around a block to give her an item; 
prospectors would drop into the office 
when they came from the hills to report 
the latest strikes in the district, and the 
sporting men would come into the oftice 
at midnight to bring some information of 
the result of a pugilistic encounter or 
some other exciting event. 

Success brings success, and Miss Rey- 
nolds’ achievements for the Leader soon 
culminated in a better position on the 
Aspen Chronicle. Here ‘‘she edited the 
telegraph, wrote the editorial, rustled the 
local and bossed the foreman; in fact, did 
everything but set the type.” 

During the campaign which usbered in 
the administration of Gov. Waite, a Popu- 
list meeting was held in Aspen, where 
Mr. Thos. M. Patterson, editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News, made a famous 
speech. Miss Reynolds’s able report of 
this speech attracted the attention of Mr. 
Patterson, and won for her a position on 
the News. From that report dates the 
preliminary work of the Equal Suffrage 
Amendment in Colorado. Miss Reynolds 
came down from the mountains, an enthu- 
siastic lover of liberty, and familiar with 
the political history and outlook of her 
adopted State. She believes that if ever 
souls are set apart for especial work, she 
was entrusted with a commission for the 
women of Colorado. Was it chance or 
destiny which placed a young woman 
without experience in the difficult posi- 
tion of reporter for the Senate of the 
Ninth Assembly, in the year 1893, when 
the Equal Suffrage Amendment was pend- 
ing in the Legislature of Colorado? This 
bill had failed in a former issue; doubt- 
less it would have failed in 1893 without 
the intervention of our Senate reporter. 
The bill passed the lower house without 
difficulty, to be killed inthe upper. Those 
who have had experience in legislative 
work understand that few bills come up 
for final action without a pressure from 
outside friends. There was no lobbying 
for the Equal Suffrage Amendment. Miss 
Reynolds was not known as an advocate 
of the cause, but it was her watchful care 





and ‘wise management which brought the 
bill to a vote, astonishing alike to-the 
reporter, Senate and State. 

The summer of 1893 found Colorado in 
the throes of a financial panic, whose 
strain has been unequalled in any other 
State. Money, which had come by magic 
and been freely lavished on every good 
cause, Just as magically disappeared. The 
campaign must be carried on with an 
empty treasury. Friends, however, sprang 
up on every hand, and educational meet- 
ings were held all over the State, addressed 
by prominent ministers and other citizens. 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt was almost the only 
person out of the State who helped in this 
campaign. A Western woman, she was 
especially fitted for this work, and her 
service is remembered with admiration 
and gratitude. Miss Reynolds, who has 
remarkable gifts as an extempore speaker, 
made several addresses, but her greatest 
work was exerted through tife press. It 
was she who drew up the Resolutions on 
Equal Suffrage which were sent to the 
conventions of every political party. These 
resolutions were adopted by the various 
conventions, and therefore no speaker 
could work on any political platform 
against equal suffrage. 

It is currently reported by those un- 
familiar with the inside history of the 
amendment that universal franchise 
dropped down from the skies into the laps 
of indifferent women. There was not, it 
is true, an opposition so great as in con- 
servative States of the East, yet a mighty 
educational work was carried on before 
victory could be secured. Brave women, 
whose history is unknown in the suffrage 
annals, labored in season and out of sea- 
son, against many discouragements, and 
with little hope of success. The liquor- 
dealers did not awaken to the dangers of 
the situation until two or three weeks 
before the election. Then a manifesto was 
issued against equal suffrage. As the 
manifesto bore also the advertisement of 
brewing establishments, it was a help 
rather than a hindrance to the amend- 
ment, 

Miss Helen Reynolds, a sister of Miss 
Minnie Reynolds, who has recently be- 
come Secretary of the National Suffrage 
Headquarters in New York, was also 
prominently associated with the campaign 
of 1893 in Colorado. 

Miss Reynolds now edits the depart- 
ments of society, churches and woman's 
clubs for the Rocky Mountain News. The 
department of woman's clubs, which 
originated with her, appears in the Sun- 
day issue, and is considered a fine page. 
So greatly is her work appreciated that 
Miss Reynolds has been made an honorary 
member of five smaller clubs. It is hardly 
in keeping with this penetrating mind to 
descend to pink teas and descriptions of 
ball-room toilettes. However, ‘‘business 
is business.”’ In theological questions 
she can split hairs with the doctors of 
divinity. An example of painstaking in- 
vestigation, incisive logic and literary 
finish is Miss Reynolds’ ‘Modern Money 
Systems,”’ written for the Science and Phil- 
osophy Department of the Woman’s Club, 
of which she is a member, and published 
by this department. HELEN G. Econ. 

Denver, May 13. 





COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Miss Winifred Warren, of Boston Uni- 
versity, has been called to the chair of 
Latin in Vassar College. Miss Warren is 
a graduate of the class of 91, and a daugh- 
ter of President Warren. She took a post- 
graduate course at Bryn Mawr, where she 
obtained a foreign fellowship, and she is 
at present studying in Europe. 

Miss Mary A. Frost, who has been con- 
nected for four years with the German 
department of Smith College, has decided 
to give up her teaching, after this term, 
in order to devote herself to her editorial 
work. Miss Frost has already issued 
several successful German texts, while at 
the same time keeping up her class work. 
She will write the German grammar in 
the language series that the American 
Book Company is issuing, under the charge 
of Prof. Robert Arrowsmith, of Columbia 
University. Miss Frost has also under 
consideration an agreement to compile the 
German dictionary for the same company. 
It isa great compliment to Miss Frost’s 
ability that, in spite of her youth, she is 
asked to prepare a grammar and a diction- 
ary, which are regarded as the most diffi- 
cult kind of editorial work. Miss Frost’s 
labors in this line have met with great 
success, and she has in preparation several 
text-books for different firms. She will 
also furnish Scribner & Co. with an Eng- 
lish translation of some German stories. 
Within the last two years she has declined 
a number of excellent positions, as well as 
the German fellowship at the Chicago 
University. Since her graduation in 1890, 
Miss Frost has gone abroad twice to study, 
once in Géttingen, once in Sakingen. She 
purposes to go again during the coming 
summer, to collect special material for her 
Ekkehardt text, as well as to get pictures 





a 
in the Harz district for an edition Of the 
Harzneise that she has under considera. 
tion. Miss Frost’s party, which wil] con. 
sist of four young women, will Walk 
through the Harz Mountains, the Rhine 
district, the Black Forest, and Switzer. 
land, taking in, perhaps, the Italian lakeg 
and the Tyrol. 

Several changes have lately been made 
in the faculty at Smith College. In the 
English department the trustees haye ap- 
pointed Miss Mary Scott, Ph. D., a grady. 
ate of Vassar, where she taught English 
literature for some years, Dr. Scott 
studied at Oxford, and took her doctorate 
at Yale. She is an accomplished English 
scholar, and one of the best Chaucerian 
students in this country. She is welj 
known for her writings on the English 
language and literature. Miss Alice q. 
Luce, Ph. D., who has been an assistant jp 
this department during the present Year, 
is to return to Wellesley, of which she jg 
a graduate. Miss Elizabeth D. Hanscom, 
Ph. D., has been transferred from the 
English to the English literature depart- 
ment. In the German department, the 
two vacancies caused by the resignations 
of Miss Mary A. Frost, A. M., and Miss 
Bertha Bartelmann, have been filled by 
the appointment of Friiulein Minna Lue. 
bers and Miss Lilian Rice. Friiulein Lue. 
bers, who comes from Cleveland, 0., has 
been a successful German teacher for sey. 
eral years. She has recently been doing 
postgraduate work in the Western Re. 
serve University. Miss Rice, a niece of 
the late Prof. Eli Whitney Blake, of Brown 
University, has been teaching successfully 
in Berlin. She has lived in Germany since 
her childhood, and has received several 
diplomas from the higher German schools, 
Friiulein Clara Hechtenberg, who has for 
the past year been an assistant in French 
and German, will work next year only in 
the German department. She will offer 
courses in Gothic and eld high German, 
In the French department, Mlle. Annie 
Reese Pugh has been appointed in place 
of Mile. Tournier, whose term expires in 
June. Mile, Pugh comes from Wellesley, 
where she has been the head of the French 
department. Mlle. Agnes Cointat, who 
has been teaching French at Bryn Mawr, 
has also been appointed to this depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Ellen K. Hooker, for nine years 
president of Sage College, at Cornell, will 
be succeeded by Miss Louise Sheffield 
Brownell, Bryn Mawr, ’93, who won the 
travelling fellowsh p of her alma mater, 
and spent two years at Oxford and ir 
Germany, studying Greek and English 
literature. The title of the head of Sage 
College has been changed, and the new 
incumbent will be known as warden of 
Sage College, and lecturer on English 
literature. 


Miss Annie C. Emery, of Ellsworth, Me., 
will become one of the head mistresses at 
the Bryn Mawr school in Baltimore, Md., 
next year. Miss Emery is a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr College,class of 92; she has con 
tinued her literary work since then, and 
in May, 1896, she passed her examinations 
for the degree of Ph. D., in Latin as her 
principal and in Greek as her subordinate 
subject. The subject of her thesis was 
‘The Historical Present in Early Latin.” 


The class of ’85, of Wells College, of 
which Mrs. Grover Cleveland is a member, 
are about to present to their alma mater 
a beautiful stained glass window. Mrs. 
Cleveland made all the arrangements for 
the window, and chose the design. The 
subject is ‘The Dawn.”’ The only figure 
is that of a young girl clad in greenisb- 
white draperies, and walking forward, be 
hind her being a rich background of blue 
and violet, representing the first light in 
the morning sky. 





WOMEN AND BIRDS. 

How many times have women wh? 
lived or wished to live an active life been 
told that the female bird is a quiet, 
modest, voiceless personage, whose 
ample it was fitting for women to imitate; 
that the male bird has the gorgeous plum- 
age, that the male only has the gift of 
song? We were to reason from analogy; 
and suppose that Nature intended the 
whole female existence for silence and 
retirement. Now comes a new race of 
observers, and Olive Thorne Miller » 
forms us that the females of many speciés 
of birds certainly possess the power o 
song as do their mates, and that it 
surmised that the same may be true of 
the females of other species. The fact! 
many of the suppositions in regard to the 
ethical intentions of Nature are entirely 
gratuitous. ‘Some one wishes to believe a 
thing, believes it, proclaims it as fact. It 
suits somebody’s pleasure; he takes it UP: 
then it is true. It is too much trouble for 
the rest of us to examine the premise. 
We accept, it passes into a time-hon? 
belief, and it is a sacrilege to questio® its 
authority. The exclusive rights of me 
have about this foundation. It is some 
thing like the old days when we 
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Vergil—if we could explain a use in no 
other way, it was ‘‘by authority.”’ 
Pittsfield, Mass. 8. A. W. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Seraph Frissell, of Springfield, 
Mass., has been invited by the committee 
of the American Medical Association to 
prepare and read a paper before that body 
at its annual meeting at Philadelphia in 
June. 

Baroness Gabriella Posanner von Ehren- 
thal, who recently received the degree of 
doctor of medicine from the University of 





ister of finance of the Empire of Austria. 
Her friend, Dr. Julia M. Patten, of 
Holyoke, Mass., has given the Springfield 
Republican some details of her life. She 
is described as a brilliant and accom- 
plished young woman of the world, who 
from childhood showed a strong aptitude 
for science, and a courage equal to every 
exigency. She studied for seven years at 
the University of Zurich, graduating with 
honors, before besieging the University of 
During part of the four years 
she spent at the University of Vienna, she 
held a noteworthy position as the only 
woman interne in the general hospital of 
3,000 beds. The occasion when the di- 
ploma was presented to Dr. Posanner was 
considered so important that a great audi- 
ence gathered to witness it. After the 
rector’s speech, women gathered about her 
in crowds, smiling and kissing her; the 
corridors and steps were lined with peo- 
ple who came to see her go to her carriage, 
and she drove away amid cheers and con- 
gratulations. The speech delivered by 
the rector of the university, Dr. Heinesch, 
was in its tone without precedent in 
Austria; as reported by the Vienna news- 
papers, its substance was as follows: 

‘The graduating exercises of our Uni- 
versity to-day have especial significance: 
for the first time since the organization of 
our esteemed alma mater, to-day a woman 
receives the degree of doctor of medicine. 
I congratulate my worthy candidate most 
heartily, and the more willingly that it is 
through great energy and intelligence that 
she has overcome the difficulties in the 
way of obtaining this position. I con- 
gratulate her further for the courage 
which has enabled her so successfully to 
fight the battle for the rights of women. 
A man may entertain what opinions he 
will concerning this question, but every 
thoughtful man of independent judgment 
must admit that the extension to women 
of higher fields of mental activity must be 
4 means of bringing all our people toa 
higher intellectual plane. 

It does not appear why such oppor- 
tunities should be denied to women, while 
in point of intelligence and strength of 
will they are not inferior to men. When 
empresses and queens, through great ex- 
ecutive ability and wise administration of 
government, have attained immortal fame 
in history, why should women be con- 
sidered incapable of filling any intellectual 
place? We are now entering upon a 
difficult and important era, and man will 
sin against progress when the woman 
especially distinguished for intelligence, 
courage and force of will is condemned to 
remain in the kitchen or nursery. It is to 
be hoped that in the future women will 
receive not only homage, but justice at 
ast, 

The trustees of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Ia., have unanimously decided to 
reverse the order of the medical faculty 
excluding women as students, because 
women had been subjected to insults. 
The trustees passed a resolution strongly 
condemning such action, and providing 
for the protection of women students. 
They Say no such actions will occur in 
future. Male students offending will be 
Promptly expelled. 


Dr. Maude J. Frye was one of the 
Speakers at the banquet recently given by 
the alumni of the medical department of 
the University of Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. 
Frye referred to woman’s sphere in medi- 
cine. Several women had been added to 
the list of alumni during the day, two of 
them, Miss Margaret S. Halleck and Miss 
Carro Julia Cummings, being among the 
ten graduates on the honor roll who had 
obtained an average mark of over 90 per 
cent. during their course. ’ 


_ Dr. Elizabeth Gable, who was at one 
time physician in the State institution at 
-ons0n, Mass., has just died of consump- 
tion at Stewartstown, Pa. Her profes- 
sional career had been highly successful. 
She was graduated from the Woman’s 





Medical College in Philadelphia in 1890, 


was then resident physician at the Staten 
Island hospital, then settled at Monson, 
and in 1894 was appointed physician-in- 
chief of the woman’s department of the 
Philadelphia hospital. She left there 
several months ago because of ill health. 


® F. M. A. 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Friends of humanity ought to rejoice 
over the sentence pronounced by the 
German Colonial Disciplinary Court at 
Berlin against Dr. Carl Peters. Peters 
was found guilty of great cruelties to the 
natives as Imperial Commissioner for 
German East Africa. Leading an immoral 
life, he punished with death the woman 
who was unfaithful to him and her para- 
mour. Other women were cruelly beaten, 
and he behaved as if no native had any 
rights which he was bound to respect. 
He made no good defence, and was found 
guilty and sentenced to dismissal from 
the colonial service. This seems a very 
small punishment, though it covers with 
disgrace a name honored for African ex- 
ploration and discovery. 

Mr. Henry M. Howe, son of Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who 
has just been appointed professor of metal- 
lurgy at Columbia College, is a member 
of the Harvard class of ’69, and of the 
class of ’71 of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Mr. Howe is one of the 
most celebrated metallurgists in the 
world; practical work at the forge in 
Troy, serving as manager of the Bessemer 
steel works at Joliet, Ill., the designing 
and building of great nickel and copper 
works, travel in the interest of copper 
smelting, have contributed to make him 
an expert, honored for his works on metal- 
lurgy with medals, at home and abroad, 
and membership of many scientific so- 
cieties, and in other ways. He was given 
the Bessemer medal by the Iron and Steel 
Institute of Great Britain for his ‘‘Metal- 
luigy of Iron and Steel,’’ whose first 
volume occupied him four years, and on 
whose second volume he is now at work. 

Frances Willard writes: ‘It is a curious 
fact that the same conferences of the 
M. E. Church that are now voting against 
women (on a secret ballot) also voted 
against the admission of men as delegates. 
It will be remembered that about a quar- 
ter of a century ago, after an urgent 
effort had been made to secure the admis- 
sion of lay delegates in the General Con- 
ference, and this most just and reasonable 
method had been defeated, the vote of 
women brought about their admission, 
and in the judgment of many, just as 
wise as those who think differently, should 
have included women. It looks as if our 
lay brethren will never have a hand in 
managing the money they contribute, and 
in influencing, in the conferences that elect 
delegates to the General Conferences, the 
affairs of the church that could have no 
existence but for their work and devotion, 
until somehow or other the votes of wom- 
en are counted for their admission, since 
their ‘ministerial brethren’ do not seem 
inclined to surrender any of the power 
now in their hands. Well, this is human. 
It is not much wonder that the ministers 
wish to control the church, since they 
give their whole time to it; and yet, on 
the other hand, the spirit of the age, and 
we cannot but think the spirit of the gos- 
pel, is opposed to this narrow and sacerdo- 
tal view, and it must surely fail at last. 
This is probably as well understood by 
our ministers as it is by ourselves; but, as 
one of the best of them said on a certain 
occasion of importance, ‘Yes, Sister W., 
I know it has to come, but please do not 
let us have it come in my day!’ ”’ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WRITING A COMPOSITION . 


CHARLES F. 


BY REV. JANES. 

Tom Sherwood sat at a table in the 
room which he called his own, writing a 
composition,—that is, he thought he was 
writing. At least he had answered the 
call of his sister Jennie, who wished him 
to help her in some little task, ‘‘I can’t. 
I’m writing my composition.”’ 

But there was not much written upon 
the paper which lay upon Tom’s desk. In 
one corner was the picture of a horse, or 
of something a good deal like a horse. 
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The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
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faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
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faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists. Tic. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











Then there was a dog that seemed to have 
made a mistake and had attacked the 
wrong cat, and was assuming an inoffen- 
sive and retiring attitude. Then, under 
the drawings, was the word ‘‘Ambition,”’ 
with a very big A, and, if the truth be 
told, what appeared to be a boy or a gob- 
lin sitting upon the peak of it. But Tom 
had drawn two or three lines all through 
the word, and had written under it, ‘‘Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.”’ Then he had also 
drawn a line through ‘‘Napoleon Bona- 
parte,’’ and had commenced again, “The 
Value of—’’; but there he stopped, and 
what was to be valued 1 am sure I cannot 
tell. ‘ 

So Tom was hardly writing now; the 
fact is, he had dropped fast asleep. The 
composition was too much for him, It 
was no use trying. So he said: “I can’t 
write. There is nothing to write about,”’ 
and then he went to sleep. But sleeping 
boys dream sometimes, and I must tell 
you Tom’s dream. When he told it to his 
sister she said it was good enough for a 
composition, But you must judge of that. 

Tom dreamed that he had given up 
writing in despair, and had gone out un- 
der the apple-trees in the dooryard. He 
saw, as usual, the rooster with his flock; 
but somehow ‘‘Old Joe” seemed to look 
at him in a wonderfully knowing way, and 
presently winked and beckoned as if he 
purposed to speak. Indeed, he did speak. 
“So you can’t write a composition!” 

“No,” answered Tom, who was not as 
surprised as you might have supposed. 
“T have nothing to write about.” 

‘Well, I declare!’ said old Joe. 
here.”’ 

Tom followed the rooster, who brought 
him near the flock which he was escort- 
ing. “Sit down,’ said the rooster, and 
Tom sat down upon a large flat stone. 
All at once, Tom noticed that the air was 
full of little threads, spiders’ webs he 
thought, and began to brush them away. 
Strangely enough, they remained just as 
before. 

‘Don’t do so,”’ said the rooster. 
hold them to your ear.” 

Tom carefully reached for some of the 
threads and bent his head towards them, 
when, at once, he heard a multitude of 
voices. If he took his ear away he heard 
nothing but clucks and a medley of fowl 
sounds, but as he listened with the threads 
at his ear, he heard the funniest conversa- 
tion. 

‘Such an escape as | had,’’ said Speckle, 
and Spotted almost lost a cricket in her 
effort to hear what Speckle was saying. 
Speckle told a long story; and Tom fairly 
shivered from sympathy as Speckle de- 
scribed the night visit of a weasel to the 
hen-roost, and how he sucked the blood 
of poor unfortunate Topknot. 

Tom thought to himself, ‘‘That would 
be a nice subject for a composition. I 
believe I will write about weasels. I won- 
der where they live and what they eat.’ 

But the rooster interrupted his thoughts 
by saying to Speckle, ‘‘See here: here is 
a boy who has nothing to write about! ”’ 

Speckle looked at Tom in a sort of in- 
quisitive way, and then said: ‘I have 
some things which I think you would like 
to write about. Did you ever see my 
grist-mill? ”’ 

“Your grist-mill?’’ 
astonished. 

**Yes,”’ said Speckle, ‘‘I carry my mill 
with me”’ 

In some strange sort of way, Tom 
seemed to see what was going on in the 
mill, The grindstones were all sorts of 
things—pieces of crockery, bits of glass, 
little pebbles, and actually a pin was doing 
service. The ‘hopper’ interested Tom 
very much. All- which the hen ate—and 
a miscellaneous collection it was—was 
prepared there. 

“Why,” said Tom, “Susan calls that 
the crop.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Speckle, ‘“‘and the mill she 
calls the gizzard; but she doesn’t know 
any better.’’ 

Then Speckle showed Tom the egg fac- 
tory. But I should tire you if | asked 
you to follow Tom all up and down that 
queer factory, where were eggs of all 
sizes and degrees of completion. Tom 
was specially interested in the process of 
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said Tom, quite 
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sealing the eggs in closed cases of lime- 
stone. 

In this factory the machinery was not 
in good running order, because the stock 
of lime on hand was so small. The 
director of the factory tried vainly to 
break up a huge clam shell to replenish 
the lime department. Tom saw the 
trouble, and good-naturedly said, ‘‘Wait, 
I will bring a hammer;” and he started 
toward the house. 

Well, the next thing Tom knew, he was 
sitting at his table, with those words, 
“Ambition” and ‘Napoleon Bonaparte,”’ 
before him; and, just then, he heard Old 
Joe flap his wings under the window, and 
give a hearty, ‘‘Cock-a-doodle doo.” 


HUMOROUS. 








; THE WAY WITH MEN. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to his wife hath said, 

“T’ll not forget a single thing 

That you’ve requested me to em 
When I come home to-night!’’— and then 
Comes empty-handed home again ? 

—Detroit Free Press. 

A Unique Boy—What a very original 
child little Aleck Forbes is. 

“Yes; I wish his father would have him 
copyrighted. One like that is enough.” 
—Puck. 


No matter how cleanly the seafaring 
man may be while on the ocean, he has a 
strong antipathy to being washed ashore. 
— Boston Transcript. 


Chappie- I went to a mind-reader the 
other day to get him to wead my mind. 

Miss Brite (inferentially)—Did he charge 
you full price? —Yankee Blade. 


Teacher—Is the moon inhabited? 

Bright Scholar—Yes. 

Teacher (sarcastically) — What is the 
population? 

Bright Scholar —One. — Kate Field's 
Washington. 

‘‘My wife is queen of the tea-table,’’ re- 
marked a host to a friendly visitor. 

‘‘And she never reigns but she pours,” 
was the quiet reply. 

Janitor (to artist returning from a vaca- 
tion)—There have been so many callers 
since you left, that I have been obliged to 
wash the names from the slate twice to 
make room for others. 


Architect—And on these panels you 
wish, I believe, the double convolute. 

Mrs. Nouveau—Oh, no, indeed! I said 
I wanted just a plain wiggle running down 
each side.—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Still a bachelor, Winters?” 

“Te, 

‘‘Necessity or choice?” 

“Both. My necessity; her choice.” 


“I like to see a man think a good deal 
of his home,’’ said old Mrs. Jason; ‘‘but 
when he stays out all night to brag about 
how happy a home he has, I think he is 
carrying his affection a little too far.’’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 








Ir the system is fortified by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which makes rich, red blood, 
there is little danger of sickness. 
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Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 

ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 

band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 





Woman Suffrage Association receives a 
salary. It is almost the only large na- 
tional society in the country in which 
this is the case. Miss Laura Clay, of 78 
N. Broadway, Lexington, Ky., as auditor 
of the Association, has audited the ac- 
counts for years, and will inform any one 


| who cares to inquire of her that all the 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- | 


tors of the Woman's JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 


improvement of the paper, and the promotion 


of the principles which it advocates. 
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WOMEN FIGHTING IN FETTERS. 





Last week I called attention to the fact 
that Greece has been fighting in fetters, 
forbidden to use effective measures, and 
prevented by foreign intervention from 
taking the initiative in her own behalf. 

Women, too, in their long struggle for 
emancipation and enfranchisement, have 
been “‘fighting in fetters.’”’ They have 
been weighted by nature with the cares 
and respdnsibilities of wifehood and ma- 
ternity. In addition they have been, until 
recently, in a condition of semi-slavery, 
secluded in their homes, engrossed with 
petty cares, denied education, excluded 
from profitable avocations, and hampered 
with artificial personal and legal disabili- 
ties. The wonder is, not that women 
have been slow to demand their rightful 
share in government, but that they have 
risen superior to so many artificial hin- 
drances in making the demand, 


It is this intimate interdependence be- ' 
| * P 
tween women and men that makes the | pointed out that persecution tends to keep 


woman suffrage movement different from 
an ordinary political contest. The de- 
mand is complicated for women with social 


and family considerations, and, above all | 


with the problem of personal self-sup- 
port. Every other class has had only to 
lift itself. Women have to lift themselves 
and also to lift men with them. 

For this reason our watchword is ‘‘co- 
operation, not conflict.” The ‘‘come- 
outer’ attitude, so effective in the abo- 
lition movement, is wholly inappropriate 
to this one. We urge every woman to 
interest herself in every form of social 
activity, to ally herself with some politi- 
cal party, to make herself familiar with 
public questions, and to study political 
events. So soon as she becomes an influ- 
ential factor in politics, she will become 
recognized and respected by her party as- 
sociates. In view of the great national 
issues to be settled in the near future, we 
wish that every woman would study free 
silver and gold standard, free trade and 
protection, free immigration and restric- 
tion, free rum, license, and prohibition. 
When enlightened and convinced by a 
study of both sides, let her use every effort 
to enlighten and convince the men and 
women of her acquaintance, and unite 
with them in organized effort. If every 
Democrat found himself aided and sup- 
ported by women of Democratic opinions; 
if every Republican found women helping 
to organize Republican success in his own 
town and ward and voting precinct, men 
of all parties would sympathize with these 
women, their associates, in the demand for 
equal suffrage, and would help them to 
obtain it. For, ‘‘with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness.” 

How to create a living, practical interest 
of women and men in the welfare of their 
country—that is the problem! How to 
arouse a genuine enthusiasm for social 
and political justice? There is but one 
way for woman suffragists—consecration 
to our ideal. Unselfish activity and per- 
sonal effort have already leavened the 
community, and have prepared the way 
for ultimate victory. H. B. B. 

- oo 


ARE SUFFRAGISTS MERCENARY? 


An anonymous correspondent of the St. 
Louis Republic, in a recent letter, makes 
sweeping c*arges against the leaders of 
the equal suffrage movement, on the 
authority of a Mrs. Beckwith, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. She is reported as saying that 
the movement is run by rings, and for a 
mercenary object: 

Those rings exist for the purpose of 
giving certain women a fat and easy liv- 
ing. Miss Susan B. Anthony has been 
having a good thing out of it all these 
years. Hundreds of dollars subscribed 
by sentimental women to the fund for 
keeping alive the doctrines of the suffrag- 
ists have been a never-failing source of 
remuneration to a coterie who have flour- 
ished and waxed fat on the movement 
... They think their contributions are 
going into the sacred work of propaganda, 
and do not dream, poor souls, that the 
best part of it will go to keeping certain 
women in a good living. 

This article has been extensively re- 
printed by papers opposed to equal rights. 
It may therefore be worth while to show 
how little foundation there is for its 
statements. 

No officer of the Natioual American 











officers give their services free of charge. 

The confidence of the suffragists in the 
wise expenditure of money by their lead- 
ers does not seem to be declining. Six 
years ago, the total receipts of the Na- 
tional American Association for the year 
were only a little over $2,000. For the 
year 1596, its receipts were $11,633, by 
far the largest in its history. 

Mrs Beckwith makes various charges 
of “hypocrisy,” ‘“‘self-seeking,’’  etc., 
against the suffrage leaders. A person 
who joins the Christian church to-day 
may possibly be a hypocrite, but any one 
who joined it in the time of Nero was 
pretty sure to be sincere. If any Christian 
of those early days of persecution were 
still alive, the most ultra scoffers would 
not question the genuineness of his faith. 
Miss Anthony began to advocate equal 
suffrage more than forty years ago, when 
to do so meant ostracism and unlimited 
odium. It seems as if no rational person, 
however little he might agree with her 
views, could question the sincerity of her 
belief in the cause. Even at the present 
time, though the advocates of equal suf- 
frage are no longer peltcd with spit- balls, 
as Miss Anthony was, or played upon 
with cold water through a hose while 
lecturing, as happened to Lucy Stone, 
they are pelted with unsavory epithets in 
the newspapers, and assailed with all 
manner of accusation and abuse by anony- 
mous correspondents. Macaulay has 


any religious sect pure. As long as the 
advocacy of equal rights wins more abuse 
than praise, most of the women who take 
that side must at least be given credit for 
sincerity. The few who are insincere or 
self-seeking are more likely to quit the 
suffrage ranks, and to announce with a 
flourish of trumpets that they have 
changed their minds—an action which 
ensures to them more newspaper notice 
and flattery than they could obtain by 
twenty years of devotion to the equal 
rights movement. 

The suffragists, who know their leaders 
better than outsiders can know them, seem 
to have faith in their sincerity. At the 
last national convention all the principal 
officers were reélected either unanimously 
or very nearly so. There was a free and 
secret ballot, and the largest number of 
scattering votes was 23 in a total of 192. 
Among those reélected without a dis- 
senting vote were the president, whom this 
anonymous correspondent particularly 
assails, the treasurer, who has charge of 
the money, and the chairman of the 
National Organization Committee, who 
has the largest part in planning the Asso- 
ciation’s work, 

The anonymous correspondent says: 
“The suffrage movement seems to be 
dying of inanition.’”’ On that point, let 
the ‘thard facts’’ speak for themselves: 

Sixty years ago, women could not vote 
anywhere, In 1845, Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
1876 by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881, municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave women school suf 
frage in 1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 
1886, New Brunswick and Ontario gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Washington gave school suf- 
frage to all women. In 1887 municipal 
suffrage was extended to all women in 
Kansas, and school suffrage in North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New 
Jersey. In 1891, school suffrage was 
granted in Illinois. In 1892, municipal 
suffrage was extended to single women 
and widows in the Province of Quebec. 
In 1893, school suffrage was granted in 
Connecticut, and full sutfrage in Colorado 
and New Zealand. In 1894, school suf- 
frage was granted in Ohio, a limited mu- 
nicipal suffrage in lowa, and parish and 
district suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. In 1895, full 
suffrage was granted in South Australia 
to women both married and single. In 
1896, full suffrage was granted to women 
in Utah and Idaho. In 1897, the Legis- 
latures of South Dakota and of the State 
of Washington have both of them voted 
by large majorities for constitutional 
amendments extending full suffrage to 
women. 

When Columbus came to the mouth of 
the Orinoco, his followers suggested that 
he had perhaps discovered another island. 
But Columbus iooked at the breadth of 
the stream, and said, ‘‘This great river 
must drain the waters of a continent.’’ 





If the correspondent of the RB. public can | 


attribute the world-wide movement in 
the direction of equal rights for women 
to a little ‘‘nest of deceivers who are un- 
settling the minds and stealing the con- 
tentment of American women for their 
own petty personal ends,” he must be 
blind to the signs of the times. A. s. B. 
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SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

The commjttee of arrangements ap- 
pointed by the Newton League to take 
charge of the Newton table at the Bazar 
in December, met last week Friday at the 
home of Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West 
Newton, Miss Susan A. Whiting, chair- 
man, Mrs. Walton, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Anna L. Bailey, secretary. Mrs. Bailey 
writes: ‘It was voted to call the table the 
Abby Davis table, as a memorial of our 
departed member’s untiring energies in 
behalf of woman suffrage. A contribu- 
tion was made by the members to buy 
materials, and plans were arranged for 
work during the summer. It was a most 
enthusiastic meeting, and the committee 
have every reason to feel encouraged.” 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney calls attention 
to the fact that the great New England 
Hospital Fair was so economically man- 
aged that only 17 per cent. of the gross 
receipts were absorbed by the expenses, 
while in the fair lately held for the benefit 
of the Cubans, the expenses consumed 
the entire receipts—a thing that has never 
happened at a Suffrage Fair. Care will 
be taken to keep the expenses down. 

The City Point League, at its meeting 
last week, appointed acommittee to have 
charge of its table. 


Miss Anna Q. T. Parsons suggests that 
an autograph book of letters from the 
early reformers be prepared. Such a book 
would be a valuable memento, and ought 
to bring a good price. 

Since last week, promises of codéperation 
have been received froma number of addi- 
tional towns. 


~~» 02> -__-—_—__ 


POETICAL JUSTICE. 





Poetical justice has overtaken Mr. 
Charles R. Saunders, the ex-secretary of 
the “Man Suffrage Association.’ Mr. 
Saunders has for years been in the habit 
of watching out for every reported in- 
stance of excitable behavior by women, 
and calling attention to it as a proof that 
women are too emotional to vote. If two 
ladies in a temperance convention used 
“excited language,” or if a California 
girl was reported to have shed tears over 
the defeat of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, Mr. Saunders was prompt to claim 
it as a conclusive argument against equal 
rights for women. It was, therefore, with 
no little amusement that many women 
read the report of a lively quarrel in the 
Boston Common Council, during which 
‘heated language’”’ and ‘‘sensational per- 
sonalities’’ were exchanged between Mr. 
Saunders and another member. If the 
scene that took place in the Common 
Council had happened in any society of 
women, Mr. Saunders would certainly 
have quoted it as a fresh proof of his 
favorite theory. 

Meanwhile, two members of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature (both of them oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage) have forced 
Speaker Bates to use his gavel so vigor- 
ously as to break his desk. The United 
States Senate has been so agitated that its 
proceedings were described gs “a circus.” 
Three or four’ foreign Parliaments have 
indulged in violent scenes. ‘‘A free fight’’ 
has taken place in the Spanish Senate, 
during which the minister of foreign 
affairs, the Duke of Tetuan, ‘‘pale with 
excitement, boxed both ears of Senator 
Comas, and felled him to the floor.’”’ And 
almost before the ink that recorded this 
incident was dry, a similar tumult took 
place in the Austrian Imperial Council. 
The despatches say: 

The president became so much excited 
in anticipation of trouble that he fainted 
before the session opened, and the vice- 
president had to take the chair. For 
hours the members of the opposition had 
recourse to every parliamentary device for 
obstructing business, and when these were 
exhausted, they overturned the desks, 
smashed inkstands, flung books in the 
faces of the speakers, indulged in coarse 
invectives, and finally came to blows ina 
general riot. The German party, inflamed 
with rage at the edict making the Czech 
language the official language of Bohemia, 
crowded, with clenched fists, around the 
ministerial table, where Count Baden, the 
premier, sat, pale as ashes and shouted, 
‘Down with the Polish Baden!” Finally 
the sitting was suspended amid great dis- 
order 

But none of these things seem to Mr. 
Saunders any argument against suffrage 
for men. He does not believe that sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

We agree with Mr. Saunders in think- 
ing that these occasional outbreaks of 
violence do not show any unfitness of men 
in general for suffrage. They only show 
that there is a good deal of human nature 
in some men, as well as in some women. 
But if suffrage were to be denied to the 





sex that most often conducts itself in a 
violent and disorderly manner at meet- 
ings, it would not bethe women. A.s.B, 
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ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A lady in Tilton, N. H., who took a 
young Armenian to do general house- 
work, writes: 


We get along finely with him. We have 
to be careful how we tell him the first 
time, and that we always tell him the 
same way, for he never forgets. (It is with 
difficulty I can get around,so when my 
two daughters happen to be at home, they 
take charge.) For instance, M— will say: 
“You may sweep before you make the 
beds.”” Next day, L— will say (not know- 
ing how he was told the day before, as 
they are seldom at home at the same 
time), ‘‘Make the beds first.”” We look 
out for that now. It is amusing to us, 
but not to him! He is very pleasant, kind 
(if I don’t take my cushion with me, he 
sees it and runs for it), neat as wax, and 
we instinctively feel that if he knew our 
language he would rank among the first 
in intelligence, he is so quick to learn. 
My daughters (one of them) teach him an 
hour a day in his reader. He catches the 
names of things very quickly. I taught a 
green Irish girl last year. It is easier to 
teach my Armenian. He seems perfectly 
contented. 


The other day, meeting the principal of 
a private school, who has been employing 
a young Armenian for some months as 
doorkeeper and man of all work, I asked 
her how he was getting on. She answered, 
“Splendidly. He is a treasure.” 

There are several more young men will- 
ing to do housework. Two of them can 
speak English. One of these was just 
fitted to enter college when the massacres 
broke out. The other was a school 
teacher. 

There are also a husband and wife. The 
husband has worked in a shoe factory, 
and speaks some English. The wife is a 
good washer, ironer, and seamstress. Both 
are thoroughly trustworthy. A.S.B 


-_--o- 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The New England W. S. A., at its 28th 
annual meeting, held May 27, 1897, adopted 
the following resolutions by a unanimous 
vote: 

RESOLUTIONS, 

1. Whereas, “‘governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” 
and women are governed; ‘‘all political pow- 
er inheres in the people,’ and women are 
people; ‘‘taxation without representation is 
tyranny,’”’ and women are taxed ; therefore 

Resolved, That suffrage ought to be granted 
to women, as a matter of simple equity. 

2. And whereas better results can be 
achieved by men and women working in 
coéperation than by either sex alone, there- 


ore 

Resolved, That the ballot should be granted 
to women as a matter of sound expediency. 

3. That we rejoice in the progress of the 
movement during the past year, as shown 
by the victory of equal suffrage in Idaho, 
the adoption of full suffrage amendments by 
the Legislatures of South Dakota and Wash- 
ington, the passage for the first time of a 
suffrage bill in the Vermont Senate, by a 
unanimous vote, and the passage by the 
Connecticut House of a bill granting suf- 
frage to tax-paying women. 

3. That we congratulate the women of 
Denver on the great victory they have just 
won for municipal reform. 

4. That we welcome the activity of the re- 
monstrants as an aid tothorough discussion, 
the net result of which is always to bring 
converts to the right side. 

6. That the spirit which excludes women 
from suffrage in the United States is identi- 
cal with the spirit that has just excluded 
them from degrees at Cambridge University, 
and from the positions of master and sub- 
master in the schools of Boston. 

7. That the New England W. S. A. will 
not cease its efforts until illiberal prejudice 
gives place to justice and common sense. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

PRESIDENT. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Maine—Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Rev. 
Dr. Henry Blanchard, Mrs. Geo. S. Hunt, 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Mrs. M. L. N. 
Stevens, Hon. Fred. Robie, Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, Prof. Fitzroy Chase. 

New Hampshire—Mrs. Armenia §. 
White, Hon. J. H. Gallinger, Mrs. Enoch 
Powell, Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon. Henry 
W. Blair. 

Vermont—Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, 
Mrs. Emily E. Reed, Wendell Phillips 
Stafford. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, Mr. Arnold B. 
Chace, Hon. J. C. Wyman, Hon. Henry 
B. Metcalf, Mr. Augustine Jones, Rabbi 
David Blaustein. 

Connecticut — Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Frances 
Ellen Burr. 

Massachusetts—Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Miss Lilian F.Clarke, 
Miss Anne Whitney, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Hon. George F. Hoar, Hon. John D. 
Long, Hon. William Claflin, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, Wm. I. Bowditch. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, Providence. 
RECORDING SECRETARY. 
Mrs. E. A. Hilt. 
TREASURER. 
Mr. Francis J. Garrison. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Massachusetts.— Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Lilias Clock Davenport, Mrs. Eleanor 
Noble, Mrs. Ole Bull. 


ee, 
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Maine.— Mrs, Etta N. Osgood, Mrs, C 
A. Quimby, Mrs. S. J. L. O’Brien, Mrs. 
Sarah Hamilton, Mrs. Ann Greeley, Misg 
E. U. Yates, Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, 

New Hampshire. — Mrs. M. L. Griffin 
Mrs. Jacob H. Ela, Miss C. R. Wendelf’ 

Vermont.—Miss Laura Moore, Mrs, 4 
D. Chandler, Messrs. Wyman and Wij, 

ur. 

Rhode Island.—Mrs. Mary K. W 
Mrs. Jeanette S. French, Mrs. Anna Gar. 
lin Spencer, Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D, D. 

Connecticut.—Mrs. Emily P. Colling 
Hon. John Hooker, Mrs. Emily O. Kim. 
ball, Mrs. Susan 8. Cheney, Mrs. J, M 
Bissell. , 

A fuller report of the proceedings wij} 
be given next week. 


-_-- 


WOMAN'S VOTE IN COLORADO. 


{Mrs. Alberta C. Taylor, a daughter of Goy 
Chapman, of Alabama, is now a resident of 
Colorado. She sent the following letter to 
be read at the Equal Suffrage Meeting held 
in connection with the Tennessee Centep. 
nial Exposition at Nashville. } 

Apparently there is a requirement that 
those women who are accorded the right 
to vote shall immediately make a record 
| far and away beyond that which men have 
succeeded in making, with centuries of 
experience, And, what is stranger still, 
this requirement is made by the very peo- 
ple who have adjudged our sex to be 
vastly inferior. 

We are constantly in receipt here of 
letters from other States, North, South, 
East and West, asking what women have 
achieved since they have had the ballot? 
Whether politics are not just as corrupt as 
before? If the saloons are still open and 
gambling in force? Or if women take the 
trouble to vote, anyway? In addition to 
this, we have been called upon to correct 
absurd rumors concerning the conduct of 
women in political- meetings, and often 
those papers which have given publicity 
to the rumors cannot spare space for 
publishing the facts. 

Now, I am one of those whe have al- 
ways claimed that the ballot should be 
ours on the ground of justice alone, al- 
though I hoped and believed that the 
women’s vote would be an expedient and 
helpful element in government; and this 
faith is still strong within me. Let us 
not speak of disappointment, after so short 
an experience, because the old established 
methods are not revolutionized at once, 
but compare ourselves rather to the 
prisoner led from the gloom of an under- 
ground cell into the glare of summer sun- 
shine. He steps timidly at first; does not 
take off his hat and invite the full force 
of sun and light; but shades his eyes with 
caution, and takes his bearings gradually 
—it may be painfully. But, however try- 
ing the experience, he never turns again 
toward the cell, with its brooding shadows. 
He cannot quite see his way, but he knows 
it is a good way—the way of freedom 
always is—and he wants to go on. He 
does go on; and the further he goes the 
more clearly he sees, the less he stum- 
bles. 

Be it confessed, a good deal of timidity 
characterized the women’s first campaign 
in this State, and their first approach to 
the polls. This timidity was heightened by 
an unusual crisis which confronted them 
at thattime. In the succeeding campaigns 
they have proceeded with more confidence. 
They were mindful of the public welfare, 
and showed themselves ready allies of 
every movement for good. They have not 
turned themselves into oftice-seekers, as 
was predicted. In fact, their modesty in 
this regard is remarkable. They have 
only sought positions on the school 
boards, and asked that they be not ex- 
cluded from those pn the hospital boards, 
but be allowed to compete for them on 
the same conditions as men of the medical 
profession. 

I was recently a delegate to a conven- 
tion for nominating candidates to fill our 
municipal offices. It is said that this was 
the first such convention ever called at the 
instigation of women. It was the work 
of the Civic Federation, a political organ- 
ization controlling several thousand wom- 
en, and non-partisan. This is the hopeful 
feature of the women’s vote—its inde- 
pendence of party lines. 

Our Federation, in connection with the 
Taxpayers’ League, held the convention 
tu nominate a ticket for the April elec- 
tion. The delegates included prominent 
citizens of both sexes and varied callings, 
but no woman was put in nomination for 
any office. They all worked faithfully ia 
the campaign for the men whom they had 
nominated, in spite of the predictions of 
their opponents that their exertions would 
end with the convention, which was ridi- 
culed as a ‘“pink-tea affair.” This we 
may say was the first organized effort of 
the women to influence nominations and 
canvass for an election, and their “pink- 
tea ticket” triumphed gloriously; largely: 
too, through a direct appeal to the women 
in behalf of good government, honesty and 
order, as against the party which stood 
for open saloons, unrestricted gambling 
and a desecrated Sabbath. Many women 
who are more than indifferent to mere 





political issues will rally to a standard of 
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morality. 
that the character of candidates for office 


js far more carefully considered than 
formerly. 

It is claimed that our position on the 
temperance question has been a disap- 
pointment to the more enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the cause. The Prohibition party, 
| believe, has not grown perceptibly since 
the enfranchisement of women in this 
State. Meanwhile women have worked suc- 
cessfully for temperance legislation. Three 
years ago there were only four cities in 
the State which prohibited the sale of 
jptoxicants; now twenty-seven refuse to 
grant the liquor license. 

Many bills for reform legislation have 
been proposed and endorsed by the dif- 
ferent organizations of women. They are 
ardent supporters of the Civil Service Bill, | 
the Local Option, the Indeterminate 
sentence Bill, and one favoring new 
Primary laws doing away with conven- 








tions. 

There are some matters of vital import- | 
ance to our sex to which the women here 
have given no attention as yet, but then | 
we cannot expect everything at once, and 
they have surely been very modest in ask- 
ing only for those things which are for 
the general good, There are some changes, 
however, Which I hope they will advocate 
in the future. I have a pet bill in which 
I wish to get a sufficient number of just 
men and women interested by the time 
our next Legislature assembles to secure 
its passage. That is a bill concerning the 
property rights of married women, or 
what is called the community property, 
giving the wife a just proportion of her 
husband’s earnings —a measure which 
ought to commend itself at once to women. 
The greatest obstacle to-day to the ad- 
yancement of the sex is its lack of finan- 
cial independence. If a woman marries 
early and gives her life to the supervision 
of her husband’s household and the rear- 
ing of his children, she must leave other 
things undone, she can never earn money 
or become independent, nor would her 
husband consent to her doing so, in most 
instances, if she could. Now, no matter 
with what generosity her wants are sup- 
plied, this is dependence, and circum- 
stances may arise which place her in a far 
worse position than if she had toiled 
always for a living. Generosity is not 
justice, nor comparable to it. Privileges 
are not rights, nor can ever be made to 
supply their place. I hope that women 
everywhere will give serious attention to 
this community property question. 

My experience as a member of the Leg- 
islative Committee of our Association has 
been altogether pleasant. We had occa- 
sion to visit repeatedly the members of 
the standing committees of both bodies of 
the Legislature, and, with one exception, 
we were received with the utmost courtesy 
and consideration. The exception was a 
man whose nomination for the Legisla- 
ture had been opposed by the Civic Fed- 
eration, and that naturally caused him to 
look askance at the representatives of that 
body. Even in this case, however, there 
was no lack of courtesy; he only pleaded 
a lack of time to consider our bills. 

As committee woman for my ward in 
the late city election, it was the same. | 
was made to feel as much at ease doing 
political work as though it had been a 
social event, or something done in the 
interest of philanthropy. A very agree- 
able and instructive ward meeting was 
held in my parlors, where speeches were 
made by candidates, and women voters 
informed about the duty of supervisors, 
aldermen, etc., and the power with which 
we entrust them—things which all citi- 
zens should know and feel an interest in. 

It is some trouble to canvas a ward or 
even a precinct for an election, but to tax- 
payers there is much at stake, and in this 
instance the result was very satisfactory. 

And so, my friends, we women of 
Colorado are trying, 1 promise you, to 
wear our honors in such wise as to hasten 
the time when they shall be conferred 
upon our sisters of other States; and we 
are keeping up our State Suffrage Associa- 
tion in order to aid the cause. Our able 
president, Mrs. T. M. Patterson, will not 
suffer our interest to flag, and whenever 
there is a campaign for equal rights in 
Progress she may be counted upon to 
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power, as she did in the Idaho campaign. 

In conclusion, dear friends, I hope that 
our cause may receive an impetus in the | 
South from your meeting on this happy 


| 


occasion of the Nashville Centennial. I | 


can think of nothing else that is lacking 
to perfect life in the beautiful valley of | 
the Tennessee, with its matchless climate, 
more favored than that of sunny Italy, its 
rolling hills and pleasant valleys, its fields 
of waving corn, its pink and white 
orchards, its superb forests and magnif- 
icent streams, its peaceful homes and 
thriving herds; the nobility of its past 
participation in the life and liberty of our 
great Republic. Why not add to these 
blessings the emancipation of its daugh- 
ters? Our government is making slow 
progress just at this time with delivering 
its citizens from industrial bondage. From 
political bondage, at least, they might all 
be relieved. 

An occasional diversion of my girlhood, 
when my home was in the South, was 
attending State and county fairs, where 
the country’s splendid resources were dis- 
played. I saw on these occasions many 
exhibitions of the speed of horses, and 


what they called handicap races. It was 
always the stronger animal which was 


handicapped, not the weaker, as in the 


struggles of men and women. 
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“SEX INJUSTICE.” 

The address given by Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell at the 21st annual 
meeting of the American Purity Alliance 
has been highly commended, and is now 
issued as a pamphlet. After reviewing 
the injustices to which women were sub- 
jected in earlier ages, Mrs. Blackwell says, 
in closing: 

A distinguished Austrian nerve special- 
ist says: ‘Man is a polygamous animal, 
but woman is monogamic”’—a certainly 
startling result of the many centuries-old 
polity which we still tolerate, with some 
modifications. The four walls of the 
home in which our grandmothers were 
taught to concentrate nearly all of their 
interests, and voluntarily to accept the 
high moral barriers, had efficiency for 
them. But they were given very little 
encouragement to become either a sister’s 
keeper or a husband’s safeguard. An 
English nobleman of our day was not 
ashamed to tell the world that if his 
daughter should presume to obtain a 
divorce from her husband on Bible ac- 
cepted grounds, he would not receive her 
again into his house. How much have we 
really improved on the earlier standards? 

Common law transferred the wife, her 
property and her children into the un- 
questioned keeping of her husband; un- 
blushingly admitting that with her mar- 
riage she died legally, she died to all law 
except that of the husband’s will. With 
all the authority of condensed opinion 
and practice, it reaffirmed and upheld the 
brutal code of early savagery, holding her 
as an incompetent, to be controlled as her 
husband’s chattel. Common law is par- 
tially superseded, but in all civil affairs she 
is an inferior subject, with no legal right 
to represent her own interests. If this 
degraded status is not a baneful relic of 
the barbarism which placed the liberty 
and life of wives in the hands of husbands, 
what is it? 

What is the legal protection of the 
pitiable class disqualitied for honorable 
marriage? As far as possible they too 
are ignored inlaw. In some cases, espe- 
cially in older countries, they are legally 
degraded and more cruelly outraged by a 
legal bondage. Tens of thousands of 
girl children, our most helpless class out- 
side of babyhood, are annually beguiled 
to vice and early death. Legislation re- 
mains apathetic and as nearly indifferent 
as public opinion will allow; and public 
opinion does its best to taboo the whole 
subject. So far as it must act, it socially 
upholds the man and gives another down- 
ward push tothe woman, The press, as 
a whole, prints a hundred words in the 
detailed history of current vice to one in 
the service of virtue. 

Iiow many pulpits, in unmistakable 
earnestness, have denounced the unrest- 
ing sacrifice of the ignorant, young, poor 
and dependent women who have been 
coaxed and tempted or entrapped into a 
life about which they had almost no con- 
ception in the beginning? In the end 
they too are demoralized, and we willingly 
allow them to fill their early graves. They, 
if any class in C hristendom, may well cry 
out, ‘‘Who has cared for our souls?” 
Thousands and thousands are literally 
slain as victims every month. But each 
patron pleads to his own conscience, ‘I 
am not the murderer!’’ And the people 
go on prating for their own justification 
about the age of consent. 

Did primitive womanhood consent on 
the one hand to be enslaved and im- 
prisoned, and on the other to become 
degraded and made a byword for the 
scorn of both sexes? So long as no young 
person is allowed by law to give away his 
worldly goods, the plea of consent to sac- 
rifice all else that makes life either honor- 
able or valuable, is a shameful pretence. 
It is either gross ignorance or downright 
hypocrisy. 

That old, deepest, broadest and most 
ignoble of all human injustice has scat- 
tered and propagated its seeds every- 
where. They have been planted under 
every corner-stone, and, taking root, they 
have overtopped every ‘building. Sitting 
under their shadow, all men, and women, 
too, have been so poisoned that their very 
eyesight is affected; and few are they who 
clearly see that it is not women, but men, 
who ought to bear the heaviest burdens of 





And it is a fact and nota fancy | furnish all the assistance within her | vice, since it is they who have been most 
active in entailing it upon the suffering 


race. One would not willingly visit the 
sins of the fathers upon the sons, if to 

this fearful extent they had not been 

practically accepted and endorsed. 

Society, as umpire, condones the crimes 
of the male offender because they are not 
crimes against other men, but only against 
helpless and hapless womanhood. Injus- 
tice is realized when it touches one’s own 
class. 

It has become the confirmed habit of 
centuries to leave the effect upon women 
out of the account altogether. That is 
the basis upon which physicians some- 
times prescribe for their male patients. 
Tell me where, in what one firmly planted 
institution, the woman's interests are 
considered as of equal value with the 
man’s? The outlook from his point of 
view reaches everywhere; it spreads a 
black shadow over the whole of civiliza- 
tion. 

If women protest, they encounter mis- 
representation. Even such noble men as 
Doctors Lyman Abbott and Felix Adler 
cannot see that the women who would 
make the world better are not trying to 
become like men. Their earnest efforts 
are termed an aberration. I have known 
but one woman who argued that men and 


| women are, or could become, alike in 


head or heart; or that it is in the least 
desirable that they should ever become 
alike; and it is at least thirty years since 
this one woman gave up advocating that 
doctrine. 

We are all imitative. If some women 
adopt the tones, gestures and manners of 
men, it is not intentional. These tricks 
are caught up precisely as we catch a lisp 
or a drawl if we associate with lispers 
and drawlers, Note well that it is never 
the desirable, but always the undesirable 
things we are supposed to imitate. No 
one need imagine that any woman wishes 
to be coarse-voiced, or angular, or un- 
gainly, ifshecan help it. Why wasit ever 
thought unwomanly to study, to know, to 
teach either the smallest or the grandest 
truths? Why has it been thought im- 
modest to proclaim truth to the largest 
number who can be reached by pen or 
tongue? As reasonably accuse Jesus of 
immodesty in standing on the Mount of 
Olives to declare the beatitudes. The 
only immodesty lay in the polygamous 
thought and feeling, nurtured rather than 
eliminated, by our two codes of morals 
for one humanity. 


State economics should be a _ natural 


outgrowth from family economics. The 
State is an association of families. The 


pulpit lies even closer to the hearth and 
heart of the home, where the mother is 
the natural teacher. Who issued the war- 
rant which commanded: “Thus far and 
no farther!”’ to her instructions? The 
Church, as an organized institution, was 
made by men and for men in all of its 
high and responsible places, and for wom- 
en only in the humblest seats to which 
they were assigned so long before, where 
the simpler virtues could be cultivated and 
humbly practised. 

Is this a hard saying? God knows, I 
believe it voices one of the most harmful 
of the modern wrongs committed against 
womanhood. An _ entail of perpetual 
pupilage is not the highway to wisdom. 
To be compelled to practice virtue is not 
to become virtuous. Condemned to in- 
feriority of place and opportunity, what 
human being can become as nobly and 
grandly good as the Creator intended? 

Added injustice to one of the least of 
these others, my sisters, is injustice to a 
daughter of God. 

Our God-given birthright is the unfet- 
tered liberty to develop both a conscience 
and an intellect for ourselves; to evolve a 
womanhood as unselfish as manhood 
might become, would it consent to deal 
justly—and especially with all women! 

It is this most degrading injustice 
towards feminine humanity which has 
blinded the eyes and depraved the hearts. 
This is the injustice which was born blind. 
The bonds on our wrists they cannot see, 
and when our less fortunate sisters fall by 
the way, it has come to seem almost as 
‘much a part of the order of nature as the 
fall of the autumn leaves. 

It is time to face the bare facts; it is 
time to begin to eliminate both polygamy 
and its resulting inhumanity. To recog- 
nize and to admit that the very core of the 
evil is an inhuman injustice, means to 
begin to undermine its power. It means 
an earnestly repressive education. It 
means reorganization everywhere upon 
the basis of a whole humanity. 


This pamphlet may be obtained for ten 
cents a dozen, or 50 cents per hundred, 
from the American Purity Alliance, 
United Charities Building, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 
-_---_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MARY ANN JACKSON. 
Mary Ann Jackson has been a 
subscriber to the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
since it first started. She paid her last 
subscription the day following her ninety- 
third birthday, voluntarily and with a 
good will, as she has always done. Her 
mental faculties were bright, and she re- 
tained a lively interest in the important 
questions now before the world, as well 
as in social and domestic affairs. Her 
illness was short; less than a fortnight. 
For a few years she has been nearly blind, 
but children and grandchildren were 
glad to read or talk to so appreciative a 
listener. Since her loss of sight, her chief 
industry has been knitting for her great- 
grandchildren, of whom she has a goodly 
number. Seven of her eight children are 
still living—busy men and women, doing 
creditable work in the world. One of 
them—Dr. Hannah J. Price, of Chester, 
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Pa.,—is a successful physician, and one 
of her sons, William S. Jackson, is a 
fortunate business man in Kansas, who 
was happy in being Helen Hunt’s (“‘H. H.”’ 
husband, and has married her niece— 
another Helen—since the decease of H. H. 
E. P. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, May 26, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


1897. 


Now that the days are growing long 
and warm, the various societies and clubs 
are adjourning for the summer. Svrosis 
will hold the last reunion for the season 
on Monday, June 7. The Professional 
Woman’s League, the Press Club, and the 
various patriotic societies are all about 
giving or have given their last social meet- 
ings, and people are beginning to go out 
of town for the summer. 

Last Saturday there was a grand recep- 
tion of all the Daughters and Sons of 
the Revolution at Earll-Cliff, a fine old 
mansion standing on a high point near 
the Hudson and commanding a wide view 
of river and city. It is significant that 
the invitations to the féte were printed as 
above, the Daughters first, nor did any 
of the doughty Sons who appeared seem 
to think that their dignity was assailed 
by this arrangement. Despite the attempt 
to domineer over the girls at Cornell, and 
the disgraceful rejoicings at Cambridge 
over the decision to withhold from the 
women graduates the degrees they have 
won, the gain of the cause is steady and 
encouraging. 

As was predicted in a previous letter, 
the agitation for more compensation for 
the women teachers of this city, which 
took shape in the bill presented in the 
last Legislature, has borpe immediate 
fruit in the effect on public sentiment, 
which has called the attention of educa- 
tional officers to the existing injustice, 
and a new schedule of salaries has been 
prepared which will give a material ad- 
vance on those now received. At present 
the Brooklyn teachers are paid much bet- 
ter than those of New York, and the 
Police Matrons there have higher wages 
than those of this city. When the con- 
solidation of the great metropolis is com- 
pleted next year, there will be an equal- 
ization of salaries that will be of benefit 
to all. 

Meantime our organizers are active in 
various parts of the State. Miss Keyser 
went with Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker to 
her beautiful place in Keene Valley, 
Essex County. There she proposes to 
form new clubs, revisit old ones, and 
rouse the women to cast a large vote at 
the school elections in August. Mrs. Mary 
E. Craigie is actively at work in Suffolk 
and Queens Counties. Last week she or- 
ganized a political equality club at Hemp- 
stead. A county convention is to be held 
in Queens on June 22. Miss Harriet May 
Mills has gone to Orleans County, where a 
large meeting is planned at Albion. Mrs, 
Annie E, P. Searing, whose scholarly 
speech at Hudson was much admired, 
intends to arouse Ulster County, where 
Mrs, Frances V. Hallock and Mrs. Henri- 
etta F. Tuttle are the old guard that can 
be depended on in any emergency. 

The annual meeting of our City League 
will take place on Thursday evening, June 
3. The address will be delivered by Col. 
John Grigg Fay, on ‘‘Women as Soldiers.’ j 
Col. Fay was a gallant officer in the War 
of the Rebellion, and had some personal 
knowledge of the bravery of soldiers 
afterwards discovered to be women. His 
address cannot fail to be of great interest. 
All members are requested to come at 
7.30 o’clock for the election of officers. 
Every friend of the cause will be welcome 
after 8 P. M. Onaccount of illness in the 
family of Mrs. Lovell, who has so hospit- 
ably entertained the League, the next 
meeting cannot be held at No. 4 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, but will take place at 120 
Lexington Avenue. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


J. Jo JARON cccccccccccccccccesces General Director 
421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 


MONDAY, MAY 31—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


IN 


ALABATITA. 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and 8 o'clock. 


FURS. 


Insurance 
and Storage 


OF FURS. 


a) 


Best Facilities. 
Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos, AJackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 











MURRAY SCHOOL 


oun 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, ete. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M 


so Private or eveni 
ri) lessons if pe i a 


Call or send for Prospectus. 








Ladies who are purchasing . 
COTTON or SILK 


Shirt Waists 


Will be greatly pleased with the stock 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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NEVER MIND. 


If the world don’t go to suit you, 
Why repine? 

Will your caring change the matter, 
Friend of mine? 

Take life easy: it is better, 
You will find. 

Take no trouble, laugh it off, and 
Never mind. 


Eat your hard crust easy-hearted, 
With a jest. 

Frowns nor tears will help the matter— 
Let it rest. 

Troubles will not come so thickly 
You will find, 

If unlooked for; laugh them off and 
Never mind. 





THE OLD FLAG. 





BY H. C. BUNNER. 





Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say; 

You’re man enough for a tear in your eye 
That you will not wipe away. 


You’re man enough for a thrill that goes 
To your very finger-tips— 
Ay! the lump just then in your throat that 
rose 
Spoke more than your parted lips. 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder, high, 
And show him the faded shred— 

Those stripes would be red as the sunset sky- 
If Death could have dyed them red. 


The man that bore it with Death has lain 
These twenty years and more; 

He died that the work should not be vain 
Of the men who bore it before. 


The man that bears it is bent and old, 
And ragged his beard and gray, 

But look at his eye fire young and bold, 
At the tune that he hears them play. 


The old tune thunders through all the air, 
And strikes right in to the heart; 

If ever it calls for you, boy, be there! 
Be there, and ready to start. 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
Uncover the youngster’s head! 

Teach him to hold it holy and high, 
For the sake of its sacred dead. 


-=-_-- 


TEMPERED. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





When stern occasion calls for war, 
And the trumpets shrill and peal, 

Forges and armories ring all day 
With the fierce clash of steel. 

The blades are héated in the flame, 
And cooled in icy flood, 

And beaten hard, and beaten well, 

To make them firm and pliable, 
Their edge and temper good; 

Then tough and sharp with discipline, 

They win the fight for tighting men. 


When God’s occasions call for men, 
His chosen souls He takes. 

In life’s hot fire He tempers them, 
With tears He cools and slakes ; 
With many a heavy, grievous stroke 

He beats them to an edge, 
And tests and tries, again, again, 
Till the hard will is fused, and pain 
Becomes high privilege ; 
Then strong, and quickened through and 
through, 
They ready are His work to do. 


Like an on-rushing, furious host 
The tide of need and sin. 
Unless the blades shall tempered be, 
They have no chance to win: 
God trusts to no untested sword 
When he goes forth to war; 
Only the souls. that, beaten long 
On pain’s great anvil, have grown strong, 
His chosen weapons are. 
Ah, souls, on pain’s great anvil laid, 
Remember this, nor be afraid! 
— Congregationalist. 
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SKRIMP’S INVESTMENT. 


BY THOMAS B. MONTFORT, 


‘*What did the hogs fetch, Sime?” Mrs. 
Skrimp asked her husband on his return 
from driving the fatted hogs to market. 

**Six hundred an’ seventy-five dollars,” 
Simon Skrimp replied, rubbing his hands 
and smiling contentedly. “It was er good 
price I got, Liza, an’ I never see hogs 
weigh up better’n they did. They brought 
at least a hundred dollars more’n I ex- 
pected. An’ then I got ther money right 
off. I struck it just right in sellin’ when 
I did.” 

“Tm glad you did, Sime.” 

**In co’se we're all glad to do the best 
we kin.” 

**Yes, o’ course. 
with ther money?” 

“T haint fairly settled it in my own min’ 
yit, jest what I will do with it. I’msorter 
haltin’ atwixt buyin’ of that timbered 
twenty of old Mike Allen, and loanin’ 
it to them Herringtons. I kaint well 
make up my min’ as to which er ther two 
*ud be ther best.” 

“You haint no use fer the timbered 
twenty, Sime, seein’ es how you have 
more waste lan’ now than is profitable, 
an’ if you buy it, you'll jest hev that 
much more to pay taxes on fer nothing.” 

“Yas, that’s so. I haint no pertic’lar 
use fer it, but it’s down cheap at five 
hundred, an’ I dunno ef it wouldn’t be er 
good speculation ter buy it. But at ther 


What yer goin’ ter do 





same time I kin loan ther money to Bob 
Herrington for ten per cent. an’ I s’pose 
that mout be about es good er thing es I 
kin do.” 

“It "pears ter me, Sime, like ’sif you’ve 
let them Herringtons hev enough money 
a’ready.”’ 

“They owe me nigh a’most two thou- 
sand dollars, it’s true, but what’s the dif- 
ference s’long’s we git the intrust?”’ 

“But hev you got the intrust?”’ 

“No, I haint never got it in money, but 
I get their notes for it, an’ it’ll only be all 
the more when it’s paid; an’ es we don’t 
need it, hedn’t it es well be a drawin’ of 
more intrust?”’ 

“Yes, I s’pose it hed. But someway I 
feel es if it haint best to let that money 
out to them speculators. You haint got 
no kin’ o’ security, es I kin see, ’ceptin’ 
that one ov’em goes security for tother, 
an’ spose they wus ter bust up, then how'd 
you git yer money from ’em?” 

“’Taint no wise likely es they'll bust 
up, 8’long’s they’ ve got thousands 0’ acres 
of the fines’ lan’ in ther county. Other 
people’s mouty willin’ ter trust ’em, an’ I 
reckon I needn’t be scart about loanin’ to 
’em. Besides, I don’ see whut else I[ kin 
do with ther money, fer es yer say, Mike’s 
twenty is somethin’ we don’ need, and 
I’ve pondered over the matter several days 
an’ kaint figger out nothin’ else that ’ud 
be profitable ter invest in. We don’ want 
no more stock,”’ 

‘No, we don’ want no more stock, ner 
no more land, fer it keeps you an’ ther 
boys a-diggin’ from mornin’ till night to 
keep up with whut we hey.” 

“Then whut am I goin’ ter do with ther 
money if I don’ loan it?” 

For a moment Mrs. Skrimp was silent, 
and plied her needle with unwonted 
rapidity. A faint flush came to her pale, 
faded, care-furrowed cheeks. Then with 
a timid, half-scared air she looked up and 
said: 

“Sime, mightn’t we buy the girls a 
pianer? You know the Allens have one, 
and the Smiths are goin’ ter git one, an’ 
our gals air jist crazy for one, too. It 
looks like paying out lots o’ money, but 
I’ve been thinking over it o’ late, an’ it 
*pears like it ’ud only be whut’s right 
towards ’em. We've got as much as Allen 
or Smith, an’ kin jest es well afford a 
pianer fer our gals es they kin fer therin.”’ 

“Yes, we could, but jest because Allen 
an’ Smjth want to go an’ waste money in 
foolishness, it don’t foller that we have ter 
do it. A pianer don’ do no work, an’ it 
don’ draw no intrust, an’’- when a thing 
haint no profit it is a clear waste o’ money 
ter buy it, an’ I haint goin’ ter throw 
erway no money in sech er manner.” 

“The gals worked hard, Sime, an 
denied themselves all along, an’ I feel as if 
I orter do somethin’ fer ’em. In course, 
if we couldn’t erford it, it wouldn’t be 
right; but we kin erford a pianer an’ never 
miss ther money.” 

“Yes, I reckon we could erford, if we 
wus so a mind; but I ’low we won't, 
Money comes too hard to be given out for 
sech trash, an’ es fer humorin’ ther gals, 
it’s all bosh. It ’ud jest be the spilin’ 
ov ’em for work. They don’ have no 
need uv no pianer, an’ they won’t get 
none.”’ 

Mrs. Skrimp saw that it was useless to 
argue with Sime, so she refrained from 
saying more, and the next morning early 
he rode over to Bob Herrington’s to loan 
the money he received for the hogs. 

Simon Skrimp was well to do, and every 
year he reaped rich harvests from his 
many broad acres of productive land. But 
so far as his family was concerned he 
might as well have been the poorest man 
in the settlement. He never had any 
money to spare for the purchase of lux- 
uries, and even the little that went for 
absolute necessaries went so grudgingly 
as to make it painful. His wife felt her- 
self fortunate if she possessed a print 
gown fit to wear in church, and the boys 
and girls had long since ceased to go out 
in company for want of decent apparel. 
All Skrimp’s money went for more land, 
or into the hands of the Herringtons. 

Six months had passed since Skrimp 
sold his fatted hogs, when one day, while 
he was engaged in re-roofing his shackled 
old barn, Squire Beeson rode up and said: 


, 


‘*Mornin’, Sime!”’ 

‘*How air ye, Squire?” 

‘“‘Hev ye heerd the news, Sime? ’ 

“No; what news?”’ 

“Erbout them Herringtons.”’ 

“No; I haint,’’ Sime said, turning sud- 
denly pale with an unconscious dread. 
“What erbout ’em?” 

“Wal, it’s er bad piece uv business, 
lemme tell ye, an’ many er hones’ man’s 
a-goin’ ter suffer from it.’’ Then the 
Squire stopped, and squinting one eye, 
very deliberately chewed away on his 
tobacco, while he left Skrimp agonizing 
on the rack of suspense. 

“What is it, man?” Simon demanded. 
“Speak out.” 

“Ther long an’ ther short uv it is, them 
Herringtons is busted higher ’n’ er kite.” 

Down went Skrimp’s hammer, but in 
his excitement he missed the nail and hit 








his thumb squarely, mashing it almost 
into a jelly. . 

“‘D’ye reckon it’s so?”’ he gasped when 
he was a little recovered from the shock, 

**Yas, I reckon it air,” the Squire went 
on, coolly. ‘‘Yistidy I was down to the 
county seat, an’ heern them a-talkin’ uv 
it on every corner, an’ ther lawyers wus 
er flyin’ erbout like tater bugs on er hot 
skillet. Ther hain’t no doubtuv it, Sime, 
not ther least in ther world, an’ knowin’ 
es how they hed borried o’ you, I thought 
it proper ter ride over an’ let yer know.”’ 

‘But their lan’,’’ Simon said; ‘‘all them 
fine acres!” 

“Yas, I know, but thet’s kinder mort- 
gaged an’ deeded around among their- 
selves an’ their wives, till ther hain’t no 
doin’ nothin’ with it. Leastwise their 
creditors can’t tech it.” 

Simon Skrimp got down to the ground 
in some way, though he could never tell 
afterwards how. All that day he felt like 
one in a dream, and for years after, that 
time rose up before him as a horrid night- 
mare, 

It was several days before he was able 
to ride, but when he felt equal to it he had 
a horse saddled, and he rode over to Bob 
Herrington’s. He was shown into the 
best room, and told to wait till Mr. Her- 
rington came up from dinner. It wasa 
good half-hour that Sime had to wait, and 
in the meantime his eyes wandered about 
the richly-furnished room. 

“These fine fixin’s,”’ he mused, “air 
bought with my money. Them easy 
chairs, an’ that cyarpet, my money paid 
fer. An’ them picturs, too, an’ that 
pianer. I’ve been a humpin’ myself day 
in an’ day out, year arter year, a-makin’ 
an’ savin’ money jest so’s Bob Herring- 
ton’s wife and gals could hev all them 
pooty things, while Liza an’ my girls hes 
never hed nothin’.” 

Bob Herrington came in at last, as smil- 
ing and affable as you please. 

“Good morning, Mr. Skrimp,”’ he said, 
“Tam glad to see you. I hear you have 
not been well.”’ 

“No, I hain’t felt well lately.’’ 

“Well, what can I do for you to-day, 
Mr. Skrimp?”’ 

“IT rode over,’’ Skrimp began to say, ‘‘to 
see erbout thet money.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m glad you came, but you 
see we are not in a position to do any- 
thing now. The matter is in the courts, 
and will be adjusted in time. All you can 
do is to wait.”’ And almost before Skrimp 
realized it, he found himself gently 
worked out of the room and the door 
closed after him. 

As Skrimp rode slowly along on his 
homeward way, he fell to pondering very 
seriously over what had transpired in the 
last few days, and at last he asked him- 
self: 

“What is er fellow ter do with his 
money? Ef he buys lan’ he don’ need, it 
is jester ’cumbrance on’im, an’ ther taxes 
eats it up. Ef he loans it he gits beat 
outten it. An’ ef he buys too much stock 
it eats its head off,’ and he shook his 
head despairingly. 

Just then he came even with Smith’s, 
and Smith, being out in front, invited 
Sime to stop for dinner. 

‘*Thankee,’’ he said, ‘but I guess I’d 
better jog along.” 

But Smith insisted, and Sime yielded 
and followed into the house, 

He was introduced to Mrs. Smith, and 
was struck with her happy, healthy, con- 
tented look, and he could not help con- 
trasting her with his own pale-faced, tired, 
worn and patient wife. Then there came 
floating in from the adjoining room sweet 
strains of music—a mingling of sweet 
young voices with the vibrations of the 
piano, and it soothed and rested him. 
Then he looked at Smith with his jolly, 
broad face and his beaming smile, and he 
envied him. Simon could not but con- 
trast the surroundings—the air of sweet 
content and peaceful quiet—with his own 
home life. 

“Did you lose anything by the Herring- 
tons?’’ Sime asked. 

“Not a cent,’’ Smith replied, “though I 
might if I'd had money to lend. As it 
was, I used all 1 had to spare from the 
farm in repairing and furnishing the 
house. I hear you lost quite a sum, and 
you have my sympathy.”’ 

“f don’ want no sympathy,’ Simon 
said. ‘I’ve been er fool all my life, an’ 
now I’ve come to my senses, an’ I dunno 
if it hain’t er good thing fer us that the 
money is gone. Some people won’t never 
learn nothin’ ’thout payin’ well fer it, 
an’ I’m one o’ that kind.” 

Skrimp returned home more cheerful 
than he had been for years, and Mrs. 
Skrimp wondered at it, but Skrimp kept 
his own counsel and said nothing. The 
next morning early he hitched the horses 
to the big lumber-wagon and drove off to 
town, but before leaving he came and put 
his arms about his wife and kissed her— 
something that he hadn’t done for so 
long that it startled her, and the tears 
came to her eyes. 

“[f *pears to be mighty light-hearted,” 


up hilland down. ‘‘Ihain’t felt so happy 
for years, and I reckon some other folks 
"ll feel lifted-up to-night when I git back.” 

For hours old Sime poked around 
among the stores in the city, and some- 
how everybody looked happier and lighter- 
hearted than he had ever seen them. 

**Looks like, the ole world is gittin’ 
brighter, some way,” Simon mused as he 
drove homeward in the cool of the even- 
ing. ‘I never see the sun shine so bright, 
an’ even that little brook down in the edge 
of the woods sings merrily ‘long its way. 
I never noticed that afore.” 

It was getting dark when Simon drove 
up over the Jast hill on his return home. 
Mrs. Skrimp and the girls were out at the 
gate watching for him, and when at last 
they heard the rumble of the wagon, and 
looked up the road, they saw that a great 
box filled the big wagon bed. 

‘*‘Wonder what Sime’s been er buyin’?”’ 
the mother said. 

‘*Looks like a big box,’’ one of the girls 
replied. 

“Yes, I know, but there must be some- 
thing in it.’ 

“Oh, I reckon it’s just to put the wheat 
in when he threshes. I heard him say 
he would need one.” 

“Hi, ther,’ Skrimp shouted. ‘“Clar 
outten the road an’ open ther gate thar. 
I gotter drive inside with this ’ere box. 
Here, you boys, fly erroun’, you rascals, 
an’ help ter git this out.” And Skrimp 
tried his best to appear as sour and cross 
as possible, but made a miserable failure 
of the effort. 

“What have you got, Sime?’ the wife 
asked, 

‘*‘Nuther box fer ther wheat. 
thing I need.” 

‘*Feels mighty heavy,”’ one of the boys 
remarked, after lifting at an end of it. 
‘*Must be something in it.” 

Simon was unable to hold back the 
smiles any longer, for his happiness kept 
bubbling up, and refused to be kept down. 

‘It’s a pianer,”’ the boy shouted. “It’s 
a pianer!”’ 

And it was a piano, as they soon dis- 
covered, when the great box was rolled 
out and opened. For a moment they all 
stood about, speechless, motionless, while 
Simon watched them, a smile playing 
about his features. Then one by one 
they came and kissed him—the good 
patient wife and the uncomplaining 
daughters, and Simon was so happy that 
he actually cried. 

“Ther is more things,” Simon said at 
last. 

And a search revealed a new carpet for 
the best room, and some dress patterns, 
and some clothing for the boys. 

‘How did you come to do it, Sime?” 
the wife asked as they were retiring that 
night. 

“Wall, Liza, it wuz them Herringtons, 
an’ what I seed yistidy. I’ve been a pon- 
derin’ over matters, an’ I concluded I’ve 
done enuff fer Bob Herrington’s folks, 
an’ it wus time to do somethin’ fer my 
own family. So I determint ter turn over 
er new leaf, an’ frum this on I’m in fer 
enjoyin’ some uv what we earn, ’stid vo’ 
lettin’ other people hev it all, whiie you 
an’ ther children work an’ slave and git 
nothin’. I’ve found a power o’ happiness 
in that pianer, Liza—mor’n I ever found 
in all the lan’ I ever bought, an’ it hain 
nigh over yit.’’—Ec. 


Jest ther 


-_—-—-— a 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





Miss Lillian Gordon Pym, of Boston, 
was among the successful students who 
recently passed the examination of the 
Royal College of Music in London, and 
received the degree of associate. Miss 
Pym was born in Boston sixteen years 
ago, and has been studying abroad five 
years, since which she has been awarded 
a medal for proficiency as a pianist by the 
associated board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music, and 
also the degree of licentiate from the 
Royal Academy of Music. She is a 
daughter of Mr. James Pym of the Boston 
Daily Herald. 


Miss Helen Wilder, youngest daughter 
of Mrs. E. K. Wilder, the mistress of a 
large fortune and one of the most popular 
society girls in Honolulu, has been espe- 
cially honored by the attorney general by 
receiving a commission as a humane of- 
ficer. Miss Wilder is the first woman in 
the Hawaiian Islands to be appointed to 
such a position. The honor was conferred 
upon her unsolicited in recognition of her 
frequent efforts to relieve the sufferings of 
dumb animals and to bring cruel masters 
to punishment. 

A writer in Harper’s Bazar tells of one 
clever girl, whose love for a summer out- 
ing was not to be daunted by the fact that 
her regular business declined during the 
long hot days, and made possible a long 
delicious holiday by catering to the most 
exacting tastes. ‘'There is always a 
market for the best,’’ she says, ‘‘and I 
found that with care I could send my 
dealer single mushrooms weighing a pound 





Simon mused as he jogged along the lanes, 





ee 
and fine. Their culture does not entail) 
hard labor, and one need only employ a 
stout pair of arms for a small part of each 
day. The knowledge required will, of 
course, mean some study, but not over. 
much,.”’ And as the venture meant asum. 
mer out-of-doors and an ample living, jt 
can surely be said to have paid. 

Three young women of Logan County 
Ill., inherited 11,000 acres of farm land 
from their father, John D. Gillett, a few 
years ago. Having already acquired g 
good knowledge of the business, they 
undertook the sole management of their 
farm. They have made a great succegs- 
their average yield of corn, their chief 
crop, is sixty bushels an acre; they have 
drained a lake by digging a ditch a mile 
and a half long, thus reclaiming 400 acres 
of good tillage. Their system of working 
the land is to divide it into small sections, 
which they let to tenants, with whom 
they divide the crops, and they keep the 
whole under constant personal super. 
vision, often riding thirty or forty miles q 
day to inspect the tenants’ condition, 

Miss Grace Blakeman read a paper at 
the open session of the Connecticut State 
Grange, in which she told of the studies 
and life of the girl students at Storrs 
Agricultural College. She is of the opin- 
ion that a course in that preéminently 
agricultural institution is as helpful to the 
farmer’s daughter as to the farmer’s son, 
The department of Domestic Science in- 
cludes cooking, sewing, laundry work, 
home sanitation and household chemistry, 
and is thorough and practical. Miss 
Blakeman’s paper was published in the 
April issue of the Connecticut Grange, the 
quarterly edited by Linda L. Kimball, 
Glastonburg. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE AT THE TENNESSEE 
CENTENNIAL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Equal Suffrage Convention is over, 
and Iam at home again, tired, but jubi- 
lant. 

When Miss Anthony wrote me that, 
owing to the pressure of the Iowa cam- 
paign, the National could not give us any 
help, either in brains or finances, and we 
must just go ahead and do the best we 
could—I confess ‘‘my heart had well-nigh 
failed within me.’’ However, the neces- 
sity was upon us, and we went to work, 
We toiled through the usual experience 
of engagement-making and unmaking. I 
think I made and unmade that programme 
eight times, before the eight speakers 
representing it settled down into actual, 
substantial facts. But the result repaid 
the toil. 

The Woman's Building is beautiful, and 
the Assembly Hall was fragrant with a 
wilderness of roses, ferns, fleur-de-lis and 
all the flowers of the season; yellow 
flowers, ribbons and draperies, being 
everywhere in evidence. We held three 
morning sessions (mass-meetings) and two 
afternoon sessions for business, We 
adopted a constitution, in most respects 
similar to that of Kentucky; and elected 
a corps of officers, dividing them equally 
between East, Middle and West Tennessee. 

Our morning sessions were well at- 
tended; papers and addresses were lis- 
tened to attentively, and applauded 
enthusiastically. As president of the 
State Association I presided. 

The convention was opened by an in- 
vocation by Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky. 
A paper on “Woman’s Vote in Col- 
orado,” by Mrs. Alberta Chapman Taylor, 
of Denver, was read. Mrs. Taylor was an 
Alabama girl—a daughter of the late Gov. 
Reuben Chapman of that State. Her 
paper was strong, practical and convine- 
ing. Miss Josephine Locke, of Chicago, 


After Scarlet Fever 


Little Boy Was Left Weak and Deli- 
cate--Scrofula Bunches Appeared 
on His Neck--Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cured and Made Him Strong. 


‘“‘When my little boy was 18 months 
old he had svarlet fever, which left him 
weak and delicate. His skin was blue 
and transparent, his appetite was poor, 
and scrofula bunches appeared on his 
neck. A severe cold always left him with 
a cough. Having given Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla to an older child for canker with the 
best results, I concluded to try it in this 
case. In a short time the glands of his 
neck diminished in size. He took three 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gave 
him a good appetite; the blue tint left 
his skin and he is as strong as any boy 
of his age.” Mrs. GEoRGE M. CLAREE, 
552 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s “tari 


parilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier- 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 























in some few instances, and always large 





° Liver ills; easy 
Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 25¢- 
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REASONS FOR USING 
Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


1. Because it is absolutely pure. 

Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. 

3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 


4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired § 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. , 


5. Because it is the most economical, costing less thar one cent 








7 a cup. 
; Be sure that you get the genuine article made by WALTER 
; BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780. : 
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spoke on “The New Note.”” It was a 
clear, ringing, courageous and far-reach- 
ing note, making the listener feel, as she 
concluded, that 


“One blast upon her bugle horn, 
Were worth ten thousand men.” 


The next address was by Miss Laura 
Clay, subject ‘The Bible for Equal Rights.” 
Every suffrage worker who has ever heard 
Miss Clay knows with what wonderful 
ability she’ deals with this subject. Per- 
sonally, I think a leaflet on this subject, 
prepared by her, would prove a powerful 
arm of the service. 

The chairman then introduced Mrs, Vir- 
ginia Clay Clopton, president of the 
Alabama Equal Suffrage Association, 
referring to the many spheres of life she 
had graced, in days bright with sunshine 
or dark with storm. Her response was 
pathetic, eloquent and witty, by turns, 
showing, as few men or women can show, 
that 

“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety.” 

Miss Frances E. Griffin, of Alabama, 
convulsed the audienee by her witty, epi- 
grammatic sayings. Mrs. Meriwether pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the conven- 
tion adjourned. 

Wednesday morning opened with an 
invocation by Mrs. Meriwether. The 
first paper was read by Mrs. Flora C, 
Huntington, of Memphis, Tenn., subject, 
“Reforms of To-Day.’’ It evinced much 
thought and study, and, in dealing with 
each needed reform, showed conclusively 
that ‘‘all roads lead to Rome’’—the ballot 
in the hand of woman. 

The next address was by Mrs. Virginia 
Clay Clopton. It was logical, eloquent, 
touching, witty, masterly. Mrs, Clopton 
is in the war for equal rights, as Sam 
Small puts it, “from her topmost hair to 
the tacks in her boot heels.’’ That is 
the way she always goes into things, and 
that is why she is such a powerful factor 
in everything she undertakes. 

The last address of the morning was 
given by Miss Frances E, Griffin, of Ala- 
bama, on ‘*The Next Step.’’ She left no 
doubt in the minds of her hearers as to 
the nature of that step, and the goal 
toward which it was turned. And she is 
persuading many Tennesseeans to take 
that step, having organized three clubs 
since coming into our State, and “the end 
is not yet.” 

Thursday, May 13, the morning meeting 
opened with aservice in memory of Robert 
Arthur Simpson, president of the Equal 
Suffrage Club of Jonesboro, Tenn., who 
died April 19, 1897. Mrs. Meriwether 
gave a brief sketch of the life of this 
young man, paying a tribute to his noble 
character, A memorial service followed, 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer. 

A paper was read by Mrs. Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, of Bowling Green, Ky., on “‘The 
Evolution of Justice.’ All readers of the 
JouRNAL are familiar with Mrs. Oben- 
chain, and know her power as a writer. 
They may rest assured it suffered no 
eclipse or diminution by being transferred 
to the platform. I wish her paper might 
be printed in the JourNAL. 

Mrs. M. I. Coyle, of Nashville, sang 
most beautifully, “The Maid and the 
Rose.” 

Mrs. Meriwether called Miss Clay to 
the chair, while she gave her address, 
“The Ballot and the Home.” The writer 
Will allow some listener to speak of that 
address, saying only, it was listened to 
with close attention, and frequently inter- 
rupted with enthusiastic applause. At 
its close, Mrs. I. M. Coyle sang “Home, 
Sweet Home,” the whole audience joining 
in the chorus. 

Mrs. Meriwether returned to the chair, 
and the closing remarks were made by 
Miss Laura Clay, on ‘‘The Outlook.”’ Her 
opening remark dovetailed into the former 
address and song with beautiful smooth- 
ness. It was that “the sunflower was the 
emblem of the organization, because it 
was planted about many a home to keep 
away miasma.”’ The address was that of 
4statesman, and must have convinced 
the listeners that the speaker was capable, 
hot only of casting a ballot, but of adding 
Power to the Senate Chamber. Several 
questions were sent to the platform dur- 
ing Miss Clay’s address, and at its close 











| 
Mrs. Meriwether read and answered them. | 


The doxology was sung, and the Cen- 
tennial Convention adjourned. 

Twenty-one delegates were 
from four States, Illinois, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. 

The State officers elected were: 

President —Mrs. Lide Meriwether, Mem- 
phis. 


Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mary 
McTeer, Maryville. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Jeannie 


Baillett, Tullahoma. 

Treasurer—Miss Nellie Bergen, Mem- 
phis. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. E. I. Roach, 
McKenzie. 

Second Vice- President—Mrs. I. D. 
Allen, Nashville. 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. Kate Simp- 
son. of Jonesboro. 

At the conclusion of the convocation 
the entire delegation was invited to share 
in the pleasures of a tally-ho drive, and to 
partake of a luncheon at Oak Hall, the 
hospitable home of Mrs, Van-Leer Kirk- 
man, president of the Woman’s Board. 
The chairman was debarred that pleasure, 
being due in Memphis on the following 
day, but letters since received inform her 
that this act of gracious hospitality was 
enjoyed and appreciated to the full by the 
more fortunate ones, and formed a fitting, 
conclusion toa convocation that was one 
long day of sunshine, without a cloud to 
mar the beauty of the sky. 

LipE MERIWETHER, 

Memphis, May 17. 


-_—-—- 


ILLINOIS NOTES. 


WOOLLEY ON THE 





MRS, REMONSTRANTS. 

Mrs. Celia Parker ‘Woolley, pastor 
of the Independent Liberal Church, 1882 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago, has written 
the following open letter to Mrs. Caroline 
F. Corbin and other members of the Anti- 
Suffrage Society: 

CuicaGo, MAy 13, 1897, 

My Dear Madam: I trust I take no 
liberty in thus addressing one who is 
described in one of our morning papers 
as the ‘head and front”’ of the anti-suffrage 
movement recently started in this city, and 
who has for many years been prominently 
identified with that side of the question. 
I do not wish to enter into any argument 
here on the general question in the hope 
of changing your opinion, for I know that 
would be quite useless, but I wish to ask 
you a few questions and to point out what 
seems to me the manifest weakness and 
inconsistency of your position. 

The reason given by yourself and others 
for your opposition to woman suffrage is 
the loss and injury which the home will 
suffer when the attention of women is by 
this means directed from domestic to 
public affairs. The ‘sacred interests of 
the fireside”’ will be utterly destroyed, we 
are told, when women vote; women them- 
selves will lose all those womanly graces 
and charms which now endear them to 
men, so soon as they share with men the 
privileges of citizenship. The enforced 
absence from the family hearthstone and 
consequent neglect of its duties which the 
occasional attendance upon a political 
meeting, or the act of voting once or twice 
a year, would necessitate, form the basis of 
your protest. The publicity which women 
will thus be compelled to meet will quite 
destroy their true character and influence. 
The “tholy instincts of motherhood”’ will 
be displaced by polit'cal ambition, con- 
jugal feeling will be destroyed by a dan- 
gerous love of independence, womanly 
sweetness and refinement will pass away. 

Without entering into the question of 
the logical merits of such reasoning, the 
degree either of moral faith or clear 
understanding which it implies, I desire 
only to ask in what way the anti-suffrag- 
ists in their present labors and methods 
expect to avoid these sameevils. Are not 
you, too, leaving your homes, while you 
seek to utilize the agencies of press and 
platform for the propagation of your par- 
ticular views? Are not you, also, in the 
meetings which you hold in parlor or 
public hall, in your printed addresses and 
documents, incurring an equal risk of 
‘publicity’? with all its threatened evils 
and dangers? Have not your husbands 
and sons as much right of complaint as 
ours in the care and time you thus give to 
matters outside their need and concern? 
In what way are the methods you employ 
an improvement upon ours? You propose 
to speak and to publish, to lecture and to 
debate, to organize and to petition, even 
to legislate, as we do. How, if these 
methods be so harmful to us, can they be 
less harmful to you? The crying baby in 
the cradle, with only the hired nurse to 
comfort it, the deserted husband at the 
supper table, with only the resource of 


present, 





his club for company—do they stop to 
inquire what cause has taken their natural 
guardian and companion from them? And 
does the baby stop crying and the husband 
cease his complaints when it is learned 
that the mother and wife has absented 
herself from her true post in the interests 
not of suffrage, but of anti-suffrage? Are 
woman's native modesty and gentleness 
likely to suffer less damage in the as- 
sembly-room or in _ legislative halls 
when she is there to plead and work 
against rather than for a certain measure, 
as the extension of the ballot? In brief, 
in all our work for political enfranchise- 
ment, what risks to home and woman- 
hvod must we run, what dangers and 
temptations must we encounter, that you 
in your work and the methods you employ 
tv carry on that work must not also run 
and encounter? 

The history of the suffrage remon- 
strants has not shown that they are any 
less desirous of public recognition and 
applause than the women they oppose. 
It has not shown that they are any better 
wives, mothers and housekeepers. On 
the other hand, it has shown to what an 
extent sentimental fears and fancies may 
take the place of reason in many well- 
meaning people’s minds. The remon- 
strant movement has already developed 
an inherent weakness of its own, so large 
and palpable that the dullest or most 
indifferent can readily detect it. The 
spectacle of a number of women banding 
themselves together in town and State as 
societies, issuing their written and printed 
propaganda, using rostrum and press, all 
in support of woman's right of privacy, is 
indeed a curious one. 

My dear madam, is womanhood a thing 
of convention? Do we create and preserve 
it through legal enactment? Can we 
either hinder or hasten its growth by 
statute? You and your co-workers are 
prone to speak of woman as “natural 
wife and mother’’—a simple proposition 
which no one disputes. How much are 
you willing to trust nature? How much 
faith have you in those natural instincts 
you praise so highly? Woman and home 
are among the most ancient products 
of nature. Their place and character 
have been long determined by ages of 
experiment, crystallizing into approved 
lawandcustom. The love of man, woman 
and child springs froma deep, ineradicable 
instinct which no changing beliefs can 
atfect. No intelligent student of history, 
no true believer in his kind need dread 
the dissolution of the family, the extine- 
tion of home. What would be thought of 
the man who kepta torch burning through 
fear that the light of sun and stars was 
about to go out, or of one who bound 
himself to the earth’s surface with strong 
ropes through fear that some day the law 
of gravitation should cease to act and he 
be whirled into space? The nervous fears 
of the anti suffragists are of the same 
order, They spring from an imagination 
more lively than profound, supported by 
a poor knowledge of human nature and 
very deficient faith in the laws of human 
progress. 

I have spoken thus frankly because the 
subject merits frankness, but 1 hope I 
have not been either unjust or discour- 
teous. While unable to understand your 
position, I pay due respect to your sin- 
cerity of purpose, and to the desire shared 
by suffragist and anti-suffragist to realize 
a complete type of true and useful woman- 
hood. CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 

Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

led. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

A regular college to the Boston City 


a ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 





Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, [lass. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96._A four 
years’ course ot ures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 
to the clinics of the Put Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 





JAMAICA PLAIN, MAss., APRIL 1, 1897. 
While I was at work in the shop at my 
trade I became much run down and was 
so miserable I could harely get to my 
work. I lost flesh very rapidly. I pro- 
cured a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
it made me fee] much better. I kept on 
taking it until I had gained twenty 
pounds in weight and I have been well 
ever since. D. McLean. 

Hoop’s PILus are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets ookd in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
. Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances F. 
. 


Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. ° 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinetion of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 











60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 
Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 





Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. _ 
Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints - “7 ” - 
Cream chocolates. , 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams, 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 

Chocolate caramels 

Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 





MATZOON. 


“ 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientificall 
sterilized, concentrated and eemaniel 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods, 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 


Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 
Prepared only ee 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE ____ ee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 


The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses. but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior tonaphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


“fam greatly pleased with your work, andam con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. ' 


“Your Gaanng and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. 1 have never had them as well done 
before.’—(Mrs.) T. G. PAGE, 
Boston. 

“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in way 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’”’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug air- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 


“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and compete was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.””"—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


=a==§Y TAXING THE" 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘* The Overland | Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Hotel Victoria, 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “-. New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Z98Nat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. mM. Accommodation 
for Troy and Aleay, ze p.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.4%, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7-10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7-10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. batatids 
Local time tables can be obtained at ger sta- 
ents Fees nee 
t stoa in’ est are on e 
_— J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


NEW YORK’S MID-YEAR CONFERENCE. 





The Executive Board of the New York 
State W.S A. met on May 13th and 14th, 
for its Mid-Year Conference. It was the 
guest of the Hudson P. E. C., whose mem- 
bers proved themselves most courteous 
and thoughtful hostesses. The two busi- 
ness meetings were held in the parlors of 
the Hudson president, Mrs. H. Lyle Smith, 
and the public evening meeting in the 
Court House, the court-room of which 
was decorated for the occasion with grace- 
ful bouquets of carnations and with 
golden and white masses of cowslips and 
lilacs. 

There were in attendance Mrs. M. W. 
Chapman, president, Mrs. M. T. Sanford, 
recording secretary, Mrs. L. D. Blake, 
president of the New York City League, 
Mrs. M. S. Howell, president of Albany 
County, Mrs. H. M. Banker, of Essex, 
Mrs. L. L. Riley, of Tompkins, Mrs. A. E. 
P. Searing, of Ulster, Mrs. K. T. Andrews, 
of Columbia, Miss H. M. Mills, chairman 
of the Organization Committee, Mrs. M. H. 
Loines, chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, Miss H. A. Keyser, chairman of 
the Industrial Committee, and Isabel How- 
land, corresponding secretary. 

The principal business was hearing the 
reports of the standing committees and of 
the county presidents, and discussing the 
work to come. 

Mrs. Loines reported for the Legislative 
Committee that arevised draft of the Con- 
current Resolution of 1895, so unfortu- 
nately thrown out, was presented to both 
houses of the Legislature as early in the 
session as possible, Feb. 9 in the Senate 
and Feb. 15 in the Assembly, and that it 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee 
of both houses. On March 24 a joint hear- 
ing was given, at which Mrs. Chapman, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Miss 
Elizabeth Burrill Curtis and Miss Harriet 
May Mills were present. Representatives 
from the anti-suffragists were also pres- 
ent. So great was the opposition to the 
resolution among the members of the 
committee that it was no surprise to the 
suffragists when, in spite of the great 
amount of effort made for it, it disap- 
peared in committee and was heard from 
no more. Work had also been done in 
other directions. A bill (which fortunately 
died soon after in committee) taking away 
a widow’s right of dower and permitting 
a husband to mortgage his wife’s property 
without her consent, received considera- 
tion; also the school bill referred to later. 

The Organization Committee reported 
through its chairman, Miss Mills, direct 
organization work done by Mrs. M. E. 
Craigie, Miss H. A. Keyser and the chair- 
man. Miss Arria S. Huntington and Miss 
Julie R. Jenny, both of Syracuse, have 
aided by addressing four of the newly 
formed clubs. A total of three and one 
half months’ time had been given to the 
work. Auxiliary societies had been formed 
in five new counties, as follows: in Otsego 
County by Miss Keyser, in Suffolk by Mrs. 
Craigie, in Steuben, Chemung and Orleans 
by Miss Mills. New locals had been 
formed, in Queens by Mrs. Craigie, in 
Allegany by Miss Mills, and in Otsego by 
Miss Keyser. County conventions had 
been held and old clubs visited. The 
whole amount raised from contributions, 
pledges, collections at meetings, etc., was 
$459.14; expended, $451.57; leaving a bal- 
ance of $7.65. This included only the 
amounts sent to the State treasurer by the 
members of the committee. Other sums 
had been raised by the corresponding 
secretary. The auxiliary dues from the 
new clubs would also increase the re- 
ceipts. The policy of the committee was 
to devote its energies chiefly to organized 
counties. ~ 

Miss Keyser, chairman of the Industrial 
Committee, reported that she attended the 
State Federation of Labor at Albany, and 
was received with marked consideration. 
After her own address, the Federation pres- 
ident, Mr. Daniel Harris, spoke strongly 
for woman suffrage. She was invited to 
address an evening reception given by the 
girls of the Shirt Collar and Cuff Associa- 
tion, three hundred in number, at which 
the men of the Federation were also pres- 
ent. In both speeches she presented to 
the men the disadvantages of competing 
with disfranchised labor. At a meeting in 
New York City in the interest of the 
bakers, where there was a large repre- 
sentation of women’s organizations, Mrs. 
Anna Sterling, another member of the 
Industrial Committee, spoke for woman 
suffrage. 

Work among children was reported. 
The Brooklyn Club had offered to the 
Brooklyn school children two prizes of 
$10 each for the best essays on woman 
suffrage. The prizes had been awarded, 


and the essays were said to be surprisingly 
good. Mrs. J. M. Pearson's Band of Hope 
in Auburn, which, on every fourth Sun- 
day, has “Honor Day for Mother,” was 
described. 











Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 








A letter was read from Mrs. Jennie L. 
Allen, of Fredonia, which stated that over 
$46 worth of votes on the silk quilt pre- 
sented to the Association by Mrs. Emeline 
Hicks, had been received. Mrs. Allen was 
desired to continue to arouse interest in 
the matter until the annual Convention. 

Mrs. Blake told of the work of the New 
York City women in their Charter Cam- 
paign, which she has ably described in her 
weekly letters to the JoURNAL. 

County reports showed increased inter- 
est in the study courses and inthe general 
movement, 

The loss sustained by the Association 
in the death of Mrs. Maude 8S. Humphrey 
was feelingly referred to. Mrs. Humphrey 
was, at the time of her death, an active 
member of the Legislative Committee, 
and had previously served the Association 
as chairman of the same committee and in 
other capacities. 

The bills inimical to the interests of 
women which had been introduced into 
the State Legislature the past session 
were much discussed, particularly the 
School Bill, which, if passed, would take 
away the school vote now enjoyed by 
women of the country districts. A com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Mrs. 
M. W. Chapman, Mrs. L. D. Blake, and 
Mrs. M. H. Loines, to lay plans how best 
to avert this disaster. It was agreed that 
work should be begun immediately, and 
that women eligible to vote at school 
meetings should be impressed with the 
importance of doing so this summer. 
Superintendent Skinner, who drew up the 
bill, is a friend to woman suffrage, and he 
gives as his excuse for sacrificing it in 
this case, that only a small proportion of 
the women who might do so now vote. 

The public meeting was addressed by 
Mrs. Holsapple, of Hudson, vice-president 
of the local club, who spoke pleasantly in 
behalf of the club, by the Mayor, who ex- 
tended a welcome from the citizens, by 
Mrs. Charman, Mrs. Blake, Miss Keyser, 
Miss Mills, Mrs. Searing, and Mrs. Howell. 
The intelligent audience was appreciative 
and responsive. Many among the listeners 
were plainly in sympathy. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, Cor. Sec. 

Sherwood, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


WOMAN’S PARLIAMENT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

By far the most important general 
women’s organization in Southern Cali- 
fornia is the Women’s Parliament, which 
has just closed its thirteenth session at 
Ventura. Professional and literary wom- 
en, reformers, women of leisure and home- 
makers, all unite in its interchange of 
ideas, in which equal suffrage is a peren- 
nial and integral part. 

The organization is simple and effective, 
with a minimum of red tape. There are 
a vice-president and secretary for each 
county, with three general officers, all 
resident at Los Angeles, where the annual 
meetings convene, the two or three inter- 
sessions being held in smaller cities and 
towns. 

Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin, a ripe par- 
liamentarian, and well known in educa- 
tional circles of the State, is president. 
Mrs. Laura H. Fay and Mrs. Evangeline 
Bulla are wives of prominent Los Angeles 
men, the latter’s husband a State legis- 
lator. All three officers are ardently 
devoted to suffrage. 

Thirty-three societies were represented 
at the recent gathering. The subjects 
were varied and up-to-date, and were 
briskly debated. Reform (temperance), 
science (botany and conchology) and art 
(in the home) were the general topics. 
The duties of parents, reading for young 
people, the beautiful relation of mothers 
and daughters, disease and its prevention, 
and out-of-door life for women, were lines 
of thought more nearly touching the 
home life. 

Upon the programme were Mrs. Judge 


Variel, Dr. Louise Harvey, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Mrs. M. Bur- 
ton Williamson, vice-president Southern 
California Historical Society; Miss Alice 
Merritt, State Normal School, Los Angeles; 


editor of the Union Signal, Chicago; and 

Mrs. Evelyn Morse Ludlum, of the South- 

west Institute for Girls, San Diego. 
Colton, Cal. JANE A, STEWART. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 





FLANDREAU, S. D., May 21, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An equal suffrage convention was held 
at Flandrau May 14 and 15. Mrs. Anna 
R. Simmons, of Huron, on the first even- 
ing held the audience spellbound by her 
earnest and eloquent plea for equal suf- 
frage. 

On the afternoon of May 15 an interest- 
ing programme was rendered, consisting of 
an original song and poem by H. M. Sher- 
win, and papers by Mr. Walton, Mrs. Pratt, 
and Mrs. Perley. At the close of the ses- 
sion, with the able assistance of Mrs. Sim- 
mons, an Equal Suffrage Association was 
organized for the county of Moody. 

Mrs. Simmons spoke also at Egan, Col- 
man, Smyth, and Frent, and at each place 
aroused the people for franchise, and 
added many members to our county organ- 
ization. The women of South Dakota are 
strong for franchise. 

EMMA R, PERLEY. 
——————_ Poa 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 


The Political Equality Club of Min- 
neapolis lately invited Mr. Loye, president 
of the city council, Mr. Lydiard, city clerk, 
and Mr. Cappelen, city engineer, to ex- 
plain to the club the duties and work of 
their respective offices. This was the out- 
come of a suggestion made at the Wash- 
ington Convention last year by Mrs, Mary 
Clarke Smith, of Massachusetts, who 
mentioned that the Woman Suffrage 
League of Wellesley Hills had invited the 
town officers to address the League on 
these subjects. She recommended other 
local suffrage associations to do likewise. 
A very interesting meeting was the result. 

Mr. Loye congratulated the women on 
being abreast of the times in their wish 
to take up the study of city government, 
and said he hoped that some day women 
as well as men would be eligible as mu- 
nicipal officers. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Ciry Pornr.—The League met on Tues- 
day evening of last week at the residence 
of Dr. and Mrs. Elisha 8. Boland. There 
was a large attendance. A new member 
was added, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the League’s 
apron table in the bazar next December. 
Rev. A. J. Cardall spoke on ‘Prison Re- 
form.’’ No brief review of Mr. Cardall’s 
paper can do justice to its excellence. At 
its close a brief discussion took place, 
Dr. E. 8S. Boland, who was for years the 
physician at the House of Correction, 
taking part, and also Mr. Frank J. Tuttle, 
whose position as clerk of the court lends 
weight to his opinions. In accordance 
with the decision that at every meeting 
ten minutes is to be devoted to Woman 
Suffrage, pure and simple, unless the ad- 
dress of the evening is on that subject, 
Miss Abbie M. Brooks contributed an in- 
teresting series of views upon equal rights 
from the temperance standpoint. A so- 
cial half-hour followed, during which re- 
freshments were served by Miss A. M. 
Evans, Miss Lottie Craibe, Miss Bertha 
Watson, Miss Bertha Nichols, Mr. Charles 
Evans, Mr. Enoch Devine and Mr. L. 
Blanchard. E.F.B. 

West WINCHESTER.—The annual meet- 
ing of the League was held at the home 
of the secretary, Mrs, H. Freethy, on May 
19. The annual reports of the treasurer 
and secretary were read and approved. 
The League has been quietly working for 
the cause, and has held seven meetings 
which were full of interest and profit. 
Afternoons have been devoted to various 
subjects, all bearing on woman’s work for 
the uplifting and improvement of the 
mental, social, and political condition of 
women. At many of the meetings the 
members brought some item of news on 
matters connected with women or chil- 
dren, so that in the course of the season 
each member has done some personal 
work. The meetings are held at members’ 
homes, and the hospitality shown has not 
been the least pleasant part of the season’s 
work, All the members agree that suf- 
frage work does not, as has been said, 
make women more masculine. They con- 
tend that it renders them more womanly, 
and compels them to think more of home 
influence and the necessity of increasing 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. - Saturday, May 29. An- 
nual Business Meeting for members only at Second 
Church, Copley Square, 10 A. M. Public meetin 

with reading of reports, 11 A. M. Lunch, Hote 
Nottingham, at 1. 








THE ORIENT INN, Subangooets, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. ooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston, 


Miss J. A. Stewart, formerly associate | 





“ HEALTH! 


REST! 





COMFORT! 





The Jackson 





Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 
experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 














their knowledge of subjects that mean the 
health, wealth, and prosperity of the 
families in which they live. The attend- 
ance has been fairly good, and the League 
has not gone back in numbers or interest. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Mr. Tony Cummings, 
in his management of the summer season 
of the Comedy Company, has proved his 
intelligence, good judgment, and attention 
to the tastes of the amusement public. 
The plays are staged in a most artistic 
manner, and the liberality shown has been 
most creditable. For the coming week, 
with daily matinée and evening perform- 
ances, Augustus Thomas’s charming play, 
‘*Alabama,”’ with its scenes of Southern 
life, is announced: Col. Preston, Lindsay 
Morison; Col. Moberly, William Hum- 
phrey; Squire Tucker, Horace Lewis; Capt. 
Davenport, J. H. Gilmour; Mr. Armstrong, 
Charles Mackay; Lathrop Page, Ned H. 
Fowler; Raymond Page, Howard Hall; 
Decatur, Tony Cummings; Mrs. Page, 
Lillian Lawrence; Mrs. Stockton, Lizzie 
Morgan; Carey Preston, Mary Sanders; 
Atlanta, Nina Morris. On Monday, June 
7, “Sweethearts” and ‘‘Confusion”’ will be 
produced. 











THE 


Fashionable 
FABRIC 


—FOR— 


Gentlemen. 


Undressed Worsted is, par excel- 
lence, the fashionable Fabric for 
Spring and Summer Wear. 

We have made this material 
into suits in our own shops, in 
such a manner as to combine per- 
fection of workmanship, excel- 
lence of fit, and evidences of the 
most painstaking attention to de- 
tail at the hands of our careful 
workmen. 


TWENTY DOLLARS 
Per Suit. 





Undressed Worsted 


Is particularly suited to the con- 
servative tastes of professional 
gentlemen and is an effective 
medium between extreme and or- 
dinary styles, exemplifying ele- |— 
ance of finish with quiet ana sub 

ued coloring. 


A. Shuman & Co. 














“The Winship,” 


having been thoroughly reno- 
vated, is now open for boarders. 
Large airy rooms, comfortably 
furnished, excellent cuisine, 
pleasant surroundings. 

For terms, ete, Apply to 








Mass. 





AN OLD AND SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
HOUSE. 

For more than twenty-five years the 
name of Jackson has been identified with 
the hat and fur business in Boston, and 
the house has one of the most honor- 
able and successful records of any in the 
country. It was founded by Mr. Joseph 
A. Jackson, who is eucceeded by his son, 
Joseph Jackson. The latter has had a 
most thorough and conscientious training 
in all branches of business, and under his 
management the good name of the estab- 
lishment has been more than well sus- 
tained. The Jackson hat has become a 
standard Boston product, and competes 
with the favorite New York manufac. 
tures, 

In the fur trade this firm has become 
celebrated. There is nothing more exact- 
ing and difficult than this branch, and 
none that requires more particular knowl- 
edge and care. It is a veritable science 
in itself. Those possessing valuable furs 
should at this season put them in charge 
of those who thoroughly understand their 
care, for the purpose of preservation and 
insurance, That is one of the details for 
which the Jackson house has long been the 
favoritecentre. At the emporium, Number 
412 Tremont Street, will be found a variety 
of goods, suited to the seasons as they pro- 
gress, which in completeness and quality 
have no superior anywhere, The relations 
of the house are extensive and their facil- 
ities for the transaction of business unex- 
celled, Experts have charge of the various 
departments and intelligence with polite 
attention mark the demeanor of those 
chosen to attend to the wants of visitors 
and customers. 

Jackson’s is in all respects a model 
house of its kind. 

—~o — 
STYLISH READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHING. 





The immense plant owned and operated 
by the Macullar Parker Company in the 
production of the high-grade clothing 
which has made their name a household 
word among the best families in New 
England, is a surprise to many, represent- 
ing a permanent investment of more than 
a million dollars, and it is almost an axiom 
among society men that the Macullar 
Parker Company’s ready-to-wear clothing 
fits better and is more stylish than the 
majority of garments turned out by many 
custom tailors, while the material is un- 
surpassed by any. A visit to this mam- 
moth establishment is indeed a pleasure, 
and a comparison of prices is a revelation 
to gentlemen who desire to dress well, yet 
economically, and to parents who have 
boys and young men to clothe. 

oP ae 
FOOD VALUE OF COCOA. 

The International Journal of Surgery 
says: 

Experience has shown that a properly 
prepared cocoa product constitutes an 
ideal beverage for invalids and convales- 
cents, acting as a mild nerve stimulant 
and at the same time supplying a con- 
siderable amount of available nutritive 
material. Such a product is Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Cocoa, which differs from 
all preparations of its kind in that in the 
process of manufacture great care is taken 
to retain, in a pure and unaltered form, 
those active principles and nutritive ele- 
ments of cocoa seed which render it bot 
a luxury andafood. This preparation 18 
esteemed an agreeable, comforting, 40 
nourishing beverage in chronic disorders, 
during convalescence from exhausting dis 
eases, for feeble children, and during the 
after-treatment of severe surgical opera 
tions. 


ae a 
THE Orient Inn is located in Swamp- 
scott, on the most desirable bathing beach; 
is a small house, only eighteen or twenty 
guests can be accommodated at onceé— 
hence a quiet house—good boating a0 
driving, also wheeling. The terms are 
moderate; and a reduction before July 1, 
and after Sept. 1, should appeal to people 
who are suffering from the heat of the city: 











MRS. F. A. EVANS, = Sharon, Mass. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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